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Remember ~- there is only one INDIAN FIRE PUMP! Insist on 


No. 90 INDIAN 
(Sliding Pump Type) 


We have improved the brass sliding pump on the No. 90 No. 80 INDIAN 

INDIAN so that a boy can use if with ease at all times. When n 

you buy your next lot of INDIANS you will be very much (Lever Type Pump and Handle) 

pleased with them and you will find it is a pleasure to operate Heavy steel pump lever. Ventilated tank. 5 gal, capac- 
them. ity. Continuous high pressure. Armco zinc-grip steel or 


glistening solid brass tank. Strongest construction 
throughout. Has no equal. 


Both Types Approved 
by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 
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WATER" powder mixed with the Pg OR SOLID CoprER 
water in an INDIAN FIRE PUMP 

tank report it does an excellent 

job. 
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TYPICAL TESTIMONIALS 

IN OUR FILES 

® “I can honestly say that INDIANS are worth their 
weight in gold". 

@ “We consider INDIAN FIRE PUMPS to be the 
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PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES 
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Blade 
_Increases— 


Clearing 
Production 


40%! 


Down goes a weakened tree on the second pass. Then the D7 unit 
shears the stump at ground level in one pass or several. 


Ocala Lumber Sales Co. of Ocala, Florida, prepares 700 
to 1,000 acres a year for planting with pine. This Cat 
D7 Tractor with K G blade handles the clearing job. 
When not engaged in site preparation, it clears fire lanes. 
Manager L. R. Jackson says: “The D7 with K/G blade 
is the best we have seen for this work. Compared with 
a straight blade, it increases production 35% to 40%.” 

For clearing that involves tree and stump shearing 
and windrowing, you'll find the D7 with KG blade a big 
money-saver. The blade mounts on a “C” frame at a 


NEW D7 SERIES D TRACTOR! 


The new D7 Series D is leader in its class. Here are some major 
improvements that pay off in high production at low operating cost. 
NEW TURBOCHARGED ENGINE packs 140 HP and 80% more tractor 
lugging ability than the previous model. 

NEW DRY-TYPE AIR CLEANER removes at least 99.8% of all dirt from 
intake air during every service hour. Can be serviced in 5 minutes. 
NEW LIFETIME LUBRICATED TRACK ROLLERS, carrier rollers and idlers 
need no lubrication until rebuilding, eliminate on-the-job lubrication. 
NEW PRESSURE-LUBRICATED POWER TRAIN insures complete lubrica- 
tion with filtered oil to transmission, bevel gear and pinion for trouble- 
free operation. 

Along with these and other improvements, the new D7 Series D retains 
such time-tested features as the exclusive oil clutch, which delivers up 
to 2,000 hours—one whole season —without adjustment! 


Packed with power, the D7 thrusts the stinger of the K/G blade 


through a thick tree trunk about 2 feet above ground level. 


D7 with K/G blade makes easy work of cutting and windrowing scrub 
oak. Increased production over straight blade: 35% to 40%. 


28.5-degree angle with the tractor. A sharp, armor-plate 


stinger projects 30” beyond the blade. This is the busi- 
ness end . . . the pictures show how well it works. 

For a complete picture of Cat track-type Tractors in 
site preparation, see your Caterpillar Dealer. He has 
on-the-job cost records covering such phases as tree and 
stump shearing, raking and windrowing, chaining, stump 
treatment and harrowing. Ask him to show them to you. 
Ask for a demonstration, too! 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 


Tractor Co. 
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Participants in the seeding operation 
here described, which will 
ultimately cover 20,000 acres, are 
the T. L. James Company, William 

F. Mann, Jr. of the U. S. Forestry 
Service, the State of Louisiana 

and Hawk Helicopters, a Charter 
firm of Fort Worth, Texas. 


One morning last winter in Louisiana, near 
Alexandria, three men got out of a truck, marked 
Hawk Helicopters, and unloaded several sacks of 
loblolly pine seed. Nearby was a Bell 47G-2. 

They poured the seed into hoppers attached just back 


—— FOREST of the G-2’s bubble. Then the pilot climbed in, 
SFEDI NG aie took it up and started making low-level runs over 
some lonesome, scrubby country that was marked 

: BY BE LL: ; by flags. After 15 minutes of passes, the-Bell had 


planted 100 acres of loblolly pine. In three days, 
is pilot said he could have planted 3000 acres a day! 


it had sown this hardy seed over 6000 acres ..and the 


It was an experiment: helicopter versus fixed-wing 
in reforestation. Yet this experiment, because 

of the Bell’s ability to work and live miles from a 
fixed base, happened to set a record for speed 

that no conventional aircraft would likely approach. 


Such experiments with the Bell helicopter are being 
carried out all over America. We keep track of most, 
and will gladly send you case reports, Bell model 
information and names of Charter Operators and 
Bell Representatives in your territory. Simply write 
Commercial Sales Manager, Dept. 234-.J 

Bell Helicopter Corporation, Fort Worth, Texas. 


B i= LL HELICOPTER CORP-. FORT WORTH, TEXAS ¢ SUBSIDIARY OF BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Shooting 
for 
better forests 


Whole forests of nothing but superior trees— 
that’s the ultimate goal of current St. Regis 
Forest Genetics Programs. 


Working with the University of Florida, 
St. Regis foresters search out nature’s few su- 
perior trees. Branches shot from them supply 
grafting stock for special nurseries where inten- 
sive, controlled pollenation develops superior 
strains. The resultant seed will start superior 
forests throughout the Southeast. 


Yet forest genetics is but one of several 
St. Regis programs to further forest develop- 
ment and utilization. Others include graduate 
and undergraduate forestry scholarships . . . ac- 
tive information and education programs .. . 
scientific timber stand improvement . . . and 
utilization of chips and stumpage. 


As a major user of America’s renewable re- 
source, wood, St. Regis is vitally interested in 
scientific forest management. For—in addition 
to helping communities everywhere—it helps 
: assure the continued growth of the forest re- 
| sources of the nation and St. Regis. 


St.Revis 


PAPER COMPANY 


150 EAST 42no0 STREET, NEW YORK 17,N.Y 
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SILVICIDES 


ESTERON 245 O. S. 
Controls hardwood overstory faster, cheaper by air! 


Time is money for the forester. And it’s money lost when a 
hardwood overstory doubles the time it takes for young 
pines to reach pulpwood or saw-log size. Now there’s a way 
to eliminate this overstory on large acreages rapidly and at 
low cost. 

[The method—aerial spraying. The product—Esteron® 245 
O. S. Throughout the pine regions, foresters have found 
this to be the one practical hardwood control program that 


doesn’t defeat its purpose . . . which is profit! 


Reports from foresters who have supervised the aerial spray- 
ing of thousands of acres confirm the effectiveness of this 
modern application technique. And they also confirm the 
effectiveness of Esteron 245 O. S. Learn why so many for- 
esters now specify this modern low volatile ester for all their 
aerial spraying . . . as well as for ground application. The 
coupon will bring you detailed information. 


() Send further information on aerial spraying. 
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THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY O 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS SALES DEPT. B8Z214-10 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Place me on your regular forestry mailing list. 
Please send me the name of my nearest supplier. 


Name 


Address 


City 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY « MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Annual Meeting 


Society of American Foresters 


San Francisco, California, November 15-19, 1959 


With a possible total registered at- 
tendance of 1200 members, their ladies, 
and guests, the 59th annual SAF meet- 
ing will be held in San Francisco, 
November 15-18. The theme of the 
meeting is “Forestry and People.” 

Headquarters for the meeting will 
be the Sheraton-Palace Hotel. It will 
be the scene of the opening general 
session, the Society Affairs session, 
nine subject Division meetings, and the 
Society’s annual reception and dinner. 

President George A. Garratt will 
formally open the meeting at 9:30 
am., on Monday, November 16. 
Samuel H. Bryan, chairman of the 
Northern California Section, will serve 
as chairman of this opening general 


session. 


Schedule of Events 


Sunday, November 15 


SAF Council meeting; morning and 
afternoon. 

Editorial Board, JouRNAL oF For- 
ESTRY ; afternoon. 

Association of Consulting Foresters 
open meeting; evening. 

Forest Tree Improvement Commit- 
tee meeting; evening. 

SAF Council and Section delegates 
joint meeting; evening. 


Monday, November 16 
General session; morning. 
Society Affairs session; afternoon. 
Alumni functions (no scheduled SAF 
meetings); evening. 


Tuesday, November 17 


Division of Silviculture meeting; 
morning and afternoon. 

Division of Forest Products meeting; 
inorning. 

Division of Economies and Policy 
meeting; afternoon. 


Division of Forest Recreation meet- 
ing; morning. 

Division of Wildlife 
meeting; afternoon. 

Ladies’ tour to Monterey; all day. 

Alumni and social functions (no 
scheduled SAF meetings) ; evening. 


Management 


Wednesday, November 18 

Division of Forest Management 
meeting; morning and afternoon. 

Division of Education meeting; 
morning. 

Division of Range 
meeting; morning. 

Division of Watershed Management 
meeting; afternoon. 

Reception and dinner; evening. 


Management 


Thursday, November 19 


Field trip to Santa Cruz Mountains; 
all day. 


Preconvention Meetings 


November 13. Evening meeting of 
foresters representing schools of for- 
estry at land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities, Sheraton-Palace Hotel. 

November 13 and 14. A meeting at 
the Institute of Forest Genetics, 
Placerville, Calif. of the SAF Tree Im- 
provement Committee and the Western 
Forest Genetics Association. Program 
on page 717. 

November 14. Closed meeting of the 
Council of Forestry School Execu- 
tives, School of Forestry, University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


The Field Trip 


Following the theme of the general 
meeting the 1959 field trip is organized 
around the theme of “California For- 
estry and People in Miniature,” and is 
designed to give a one-day look at some 


(Photo by FP. Landenberger, California Redwood Association.) 


RECENT cutover on selectively logged area of Korbel Woods. Simpson Redwood 


Company. 
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of the state’s forest practices, interest- 
ing forest types, and a changing pat- 
tern of forestry brought on by inereas- 
ing population. 

The trip, for men only, will be on 
Thursday, November 19, and will be 
to the Santa Cruz area 70 miles south 
of San Francisco. Here the group will 
visit one of the highly interesting for- 
in the West because of its 
great variety of tree species, vegetative 


est areas 


types, topography soils, climate, and 
forest use patterns, 

Santa Cruz is the heart of the south- 
ern redwood belt with notable stands 
of old- and young-growth redwood and 
Douglas-fir. There will be opportunity 
to observe the ecology and silviculture 
of this forest type. 

Plans include visits to the Big Basin 
State Park which is a grove of virgin 
redwood dedicated to recreational use, 
to young stands for a look at the re- 
markable growth potential of this spe- 
cies, to a state forest nursery, and to 
an old-growth redwood logging opera- 
tion to see how the “big ones” are 
handled. 

Also planned is a glimpse of Mon- 
terey pine in its native habitat, a dis- 
cussion of the brush 
their protection and use 
problems. Recreational this 
forest area with its relatively dense 
population in combination or in eon- 
flict with commercial utilization of the 
timber will be a recurring point of dis- 
cussion throughout the trip. 

Travel will be by chartered bus with 
a “host” from the Northern California 
Section in each to answer questions 
and provide background and continuity 
to the program. Because several buses 
and the route includes 
some fairly difficult driving conditions, 


hardwood and 


types and 


use of 


will be used 
no private passenger cars will be per- 
mitted. Plans are to leave the Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel at 8 a.m. and return by 
6 p.m. Luneh will be provided in the 
field. Total including lunch and 
transportation is estimated at $5. 

Those desiring to take part will be 
Tickets 
may be obtained at the general regis- 
tration desk. 


cost 


asked to register in advance. 


Program for Ladies 


Sunday, November 15 
Registration—12 :30-8 p.m. 
Afternoon Coffee—3 :00-5:00  p.m., 

Ladies Lounge, Sheraton-Palace Hotel. 


Monday, November 16 


Continental Breakfast —9:00 a.m., 
Ladies Lounge, Sheraton-Palace Hotel. 
The ladies are invited to be guests at 
this affair and it is urged that all in 
attendance at the meeting be present. 


re: 
Parte 
(Photo courtesy California Redwood Assn.) 
ScENE in virgin redwood forest, U. S. 
Highway 101, Calif. 


Registration will be completed and the 
plans for entertainment and for the 
enjoyment of a San Francisco visit 
will be presented. 

Afternoon: Free for sightseeing and 
shopping. 


Tuesday, November 17 
Peninsula Tour—Leave 
Southern Pacific Station, Third and 
Townsend Streets, San Francisco 8:17 
a.m. 


Monterey 


Return 7:00 p.m. 

This all-day tour will offer a ride 
through an interesting part of Cali- 
fornia on a luxury train carrying a 
snack car and lounge ears. 

At Monterey transfer will be made 
to busses for a trip around the historic 
and beautiful Monterey peninsula. 
Stops of unusual interest will be made 
at historic homes, Del Monte Lodge 
and Pebble Beach, Carmel for shop- 
ping and lunch and at the Mission San 
The 
California ladies who have planned this 
trip are sure that it, too, will be a 
most memorable and exciting experi- 
For fuller description of trip 
see page 599 of August JouRNAL. 


Carlos Borromeo de Carmelo. 


ence, 


Wednesday, November 18 


Morning: A no-expense tour of an 
area of San Francisco which will en- 
chant every lady. The details and de- 
scription of this tour will be given at 
the breakfast on Monday morning, No- 
vember 16. 

Afternoon: Free for matinees, sight- 
seeing, or shopping. 

Evening: SAF annual dinner at the 
Sheraton-Palace Hotel. 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Thursday, November 19 

Morning: Bus tour to Muir Woods. 
This will be an optional tour for those 
who wish to see the magnificent coast 
redwoods. The field trip of the Society 
will not be available to the ladies. 

Afternoon: Free for sightseeing or 
shopping. 


General Meeting 
Monday morning, November 16 
Theme: Forestry and People 
Samuel H. Bryan, Chairman 

1. Weleome by the 
George A. Garratt. 

2. “The Impact of Population on 
Forest Management.” Charles A. Con- 
naughton, California Region, U. S. 
Forest Service, San Francisco, Calif. 

3. “Industry Responsibilities 
Vulnerability to Population Growth.” 
Clarence W. Richen, Northwest Tim- 


President, 


and 


ber Department, Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, Portland, Ore. 
4. “Twenty Years of Population 


and Forestry Advances.” Henry J. 
Vaux, School of Forestry, University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Society Affairs Session 
Monday afternoon, November 16 
George A. Garratt, President 
Henry J. Malsberger, Vice President 
Ilenry Clepper, Executive Secretary 

1. Report of the President. 

2. Report of the Executive Secre- 
tary. 

3. Report of the Editor of Society 
publications, Arthur B. Meyer. 

4. Report of the Editor of Forest 
Science, Stephen S. Spurr. 

5. Report of the Committee on In- 
ternational Relations, V. L. Harper. 

6. Progress Report on the Study 
of Education in Forestry and Related 
Fields of Natural Resources Manage- 
ment, Samuel T. Dana, Director. 

7. Report of the Committee for the 
Advancement of Forestry Education, 
Frank H. Kaufert, Chairman. 


Panel Discussion 
State Registration and Licensure 
of Foresters 

Henry J. Malsberger, Moderator 

1. “Basie Principles Involved in 
Registration and Licensing of Forest- 
ers.” Terrill D. Stevens, Department of 
Forestry, Michigan State University. 
East Lansing, Mich. 

2. “Needs Involved in Registration 
and Licensing of Foresters.” Wilbur 
B. DeVall, Department of Forestry. 
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Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, Ala. 

3. “Experiences Involved in Regis- 
tration and Licensing of Foresters.” 
Archie E. Patterson, School of For- 
estry, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga. 


4. Open discussion. 


Division of Silviculture 
Tuesday morning, November 17 


William H. Cummings, Chairman 
Jesse H. Buell, Vice Chairman 
Gilbert H. Schubert, Secretary 

1. “Tropical Silviculture.” I. T. 
Haig, U. S. Forest Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

2. “Preseribed Burning in Loblol- 
ly Pine Management.” Thomas Lotti, 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, Charleston, S. C. 

3. “Vegetational Development Fol- 
lowing Burning in the Boreal Forest 
of Minnesota.” Clifford E. Ahlgren, 
Quetico-Superior Wilderness Research 
Center, Ely, Minn. 

4. “Fire Environment and Silvicul- 
tural Practice.” Clive M. Countryman, 
Pacific Southwest Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, Berkeley, Calif. 

5. Report of the SAF Committee 
on Natural Areas. John F. Shanklin, 
Technical Review Staff, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C. 

6. Report of the SAF Committee 
on Forest Tree Improvement. R. T. 
Bingham, Intermountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, Moscow, 
Idaho. 


Tuesday afternoon, November 17 


1. “Problems of Pine Seed Supply 
in the Southeast.” P. E. Hoekstra, 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lake City, Fla. 

2. “Selecting the Proper Seed 
Source of Ponderosa Pine.” Robert Z. 
Callaham, Intermountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, Spokane, 
Wash. 

3. “Partial Cuttings in Mature 
Stands of the Western White Pine 
Type.” Charles A. Wellner, Intermoun- 
tain Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, and Raymond J. Boyd, U. S. 
Forest Service, Ogden, Utah. 

4. “Photosynthetic Limits of For- 
est Type Yields.’ Henry Helmers, 
Pacific Southwest Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, Berkeley, Calif., 
and James Bonner, California Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pasedena, Calif. 

5. “Nutrition of Forest Trees.” 
H. A. Fowells, U. S. Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


Division of Forest Recreation 


Tuesday morning, November 17 
Frank W. Childs, Chairman 
William A. Parr, Vice Chairman 
Henry A. Harrison, Secretary 
1. “Ruminations on Pecreation.” 
Newton B. Drury, former director of 
the National Park Service and former 
chief, Division of State Parks, State 

of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

2. Panel Discussion: “Recreation 
Across the Nation.” 

“Western States.” Lawrence C. Mer- 


riam, National Park Service, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

“Central States.’ M. M. Nelson, 
U. S. Forest Service, Washington, 
D: ¢, 


“Eastern States.” Charles H. Stod- 
dard, Jr. Resources for the Future, 
Ine., Washington, D. C. 

3. Progress Report—1960 Winter 
Olympics, Squaw Valley. W. S. Davis, 
U. S. Forest Service, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

4. “Northeastern Forests: We See 
Them for the People.” Richard W. 
Lane, U. 8. Forest Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

5. Business meeting. 


Division of Forest Products 

Tuesday morning, November 17 

Bernard M. Granum, Chairman 

Rudolph F. Grah, Vice Chairman 

Harvey D. Erickson, Secretary 

1. “Wood at its Apogee?” Fred 
E. Dickinson, Director, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Forest Products Laboratory, 
Richmond, Calif. 


SamvueEL M. Bryan, Chairman, Monday 
Morning General Meeting. 
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2. “Utilization from Forest to 
Finished Products.” Richard D. Rose- 
berry, Diamond-Gardner Corporation, 
Chico, Calif. 

3. Panel Diseussion: “Log Grad- 
ing and Utilization.” Moderator, C. R. 
Lockard, U. 8. Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“The Overall Picture.” C. R. Lock- 
ard, U. S. Forest Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

“Considerations Basie to Timber 
Quality Evaluation Systems.” C. A. 
Newport, Pacific Northwest Forest 
Experiment Station, Portland, Ore. 

“Does Site Affect Grade Yield?” 
Robert’ A. Campbell, Southeastern 
Forest Experiment Station, Asheville, 
N. C. 

“Specific Gravity—A Measure of In- 
trinsic Timber Quality.” H. M. Miteh- 
ell, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 

“Hardwood-Softwood Quality Rela- 
tions.” J. A. Putnam, Hardwood Spe 
cialist, Stoneville, Miss. 

4. “Redwood .. .” 
Poletika, Union 
Fort Bragg, Calif. 

5. Division Business Session. 


Nicholas V. 


Lumber Company, 


Division of Forest Economics 
and Policy 


Tuesday afternoon, November 17 


John A. Zivnuska, Chairman 
H. R. Josephson, Vice Chairman 
James G. Yoho, Secretary 
Panel Discussion: “Public Timber 
Sale Policies and Economie Develop- 
ment in the Western United States.” 
1. “The Public Timber Resource of 
the West.” John A. Zivnuska, School 
of Forestry, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


2. “The Economies of Publie Tim- 


ber Sale Programs.” Ira J. Mason, 
U. §S. Forest Service, Washington, 
©. 


3. “The Impact of Public Timber 
Sale Programs on the Western Forest 
Industries.” George A. Craig, Western 
Lumber Manufacturers, San 
Franciseo, Calif. 

4. “Public Timber and Small Busi- 
ness.” Charles H. Stoddard, Resources 
for the Future, Ine., Washington, D.C. 

5. “Public Timber and the Diver- 
sified Forest Products Operation.” A. 
C. Shaw, Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

6. “Public Policy and Economic De- 
velopment.” Walter J. Mead, Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences, University of 
California, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

7. Discussion. 

8. Business session and election of 
officers. 


x 
| 
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Park naturalist and party 
Calif. 


Division of Forest-Wildlife 
Management 
Tuesday afternoon, November 17 
Lansing H. Parker, Chairman 
James B. Gilligan, Viee Chairman 
Howard A. Miller, Secretary 
1. “The Long-Range Wildlife Man- 
S. Forest 
S. Forest 


agement Program of the U, 
Lioyd Swift, U. 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

2. “The Problems in the Use of 
Systemic Rodenticides.” Nelson 
Kverno, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Olympia, Wash. 

3. “Use of Radioactive Seandium 46 
to Determine Seed Losses by Animals.” 
William H. Rediske, 
Weyerhaeuser Forestry Research Cen- 
Wash. 

1. “Deer Range Improvement and 
Ponderosa 
Sehool of 


California, 


Service.” 


Lawrence and JJ. 
ter, Centralia, 


Preseribed surning in 
Pine.” Harold H. Biswell, 
Forestry, University of 
Berkeley, Calif. 

5. “The Effects of Current West 
Coast Logging Practices upon Fisheries 
Resources.” Willis Evans, Calfornia 
Department of Fish and Game, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 


6. Business meeting. 


Division of Forest Management 


Wednesday morning, November 18 
Russell K. LeBarron, Chairman 
Thomas B. Glazebrook, Vice Chairman 
Frank D. Irving, Jr., Secretary 


(Photo by California Division of Beaches and Parks.) 


on Rubicam Trail, D. L. 


> 


Bliss State Park, Lake Tahoe, 


Donald W. Lynch, Program Chairman 
“Predicting Forest 

Growth and Calculating Allowable 
Cut” 
Davis, 


Symposium : 


Kenneth P. Moderator 

1. “The Problem of Determining 
Optimum Levels of Growing Stock for 
Managed Stands.” George R. Staebler, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Cen- 
tralia, Wash. 

2. “Rotations for 
ests.” Lawrence S. Gross, U. 
Service, Washington, D. C. 


Managed For- 
S. Forest 


3. “Quantification and Estimation 
in Future Forest Management.” Lewis 
R. Grosenbaugh, Southern Forest Ex 
periment Station, New Orleans, La. 

4. “Caleulating Allowable Cuts in 
Northern Rocky Mountain Forests.” 
John R. Castles, U. S. Forest Service, 
Missoula, Mont. 

5. “Growth and the Allowable An- 
nual Cut.” John F. Bell, Oregon State 
Board of Forestry, Salem, Ore. 

6. “Regulated Forest Management 

Southern Style.” B. E. Allen, Union 
Bag-Camp Paper Corporation, Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

Wednesday afternoon, November 18 
Donald W. Lynch, Session Chairman 

1. Report of Nominating Committee 
and election of officers for 1960. 

2. “Measuring the People Threat 
to Forest Managers.” Craig Chandler, 
U. S. Forest Service, Glendora, Calif. 


> 


3. “Intermountain System of Fire 
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Danger Rating.” Charles E. Hardy 
and A. F. Brackebusch, U. S. Forest 
Service, Missoula, Mont. 

4. “Fighting Forest Fires from the 
Air.” Clinton B. Phillips, California 
Division of Forestry, in cooperation 
with Pacific Southwest Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

5. “Effects of Growing Space on 
Wood Specific Gravity in Lobloliy 
Pine.” Robert M. Echols, Southern 
Forest Experiment Station. Gulfport, 
Miss. 

6. “A Test of Continuous Inventory 
for National Forest Management Based 
Upon Aerial Photographs, Double 
Sampling, and Remeasured Plots.” C. 
Allen Bickford, Northeastern Forest 
Experiment Station, Upper Darby, Pa. 

7. “Estimating Timber on Small 
Tracts by Direct Photogrammetric 
Methods.” Karl E. Moessner, Inter- 
mountain Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station, Ogden, Utah. 


Division of Education 


Wednesday morning, November 18 
Peter W. Fletcher, Chairman 
William C. Bramble, Vice-Chairman 

John Carow, Secretary 
Panel discussion: “Identifying and 
guiding future forest researchers.” 
1. Undergraduate preparation for: 
“Research in tree physiology.” Rob- 
ert E. McDermott, School of Forestry, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
“Research in wood technology.” Wil- 
liam T. Nearn, School of Forestry, The 


Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Pa. 
2. Graduate preparation for: 
“Research in forest genetics.” Scott 


S. Pauley, School of Forestry, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

“Research in forest economics.” 
John A. Zivnuska, School of Forestry, 
University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

3. On the job training for: 

“Industrial research.” 

“Governmental research.” T. F. Me- 
Lintock, U. S. Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

4. Open discussion. 

5. Business meeting. 

“Safety creed and safety code.” Seth 
Jackson, Chairman, Committee on 
Safety, SAF, Washington, D. C. 

Election of officers. 


Division of Range Management 
Wednesday morning, November 18 


Joe A. Wagner, Chairman 
R. M. De Nio, Vice Chairman 
Lowell K. Halls, Secretary 
1. “Compatability of Forage and 
Timber Production on Ponderosa Pine 
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Lands.” Avon Denham, U. 8. Forest 
Service, Portland, Ore. 

2. Role of Grass Seeding in the 
Rehabilitation of Disturbed Areas Fol- 
lowing Logging and Fire.” James E. 
Sowder, Lake States Forest Experi- 
ment Station, Saint Paul, Minn. 

3. “Impacts of Competitive Land 
Uses on the Production of Adequate 
Timber Supplies from Private Lands.” 
Paul E. Shively, Fibreboard Products, 
Ine., San Francisco, Calif. 

4. “Improving Cover on California 
Rangelands to Meet Increasing De- 
mands for Wildlife and Livestock 
Forage.” E. J. Woolfolk, Pacific 
Southwest Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station, Berkeley, Calif. 

5. “California Brushlands: Their 
Characteristics and Utilization.” 
Arthur W. Sampson, School of For- 
estry, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

6. “Planned Burning as a Manage- 
ment Practice for Wild Lands.” L. T. 
Bureham, California Division of For- 
estry, Sacramento, Calif. 


Division of Watershed 
Management 
Wednesday afternoon, November 18 
Sidney Weitzman, Chairman 
Jack S. Rothacher, Vice Chairman 
Paul J. Zinke, Secretary 
Charles A. Connaughton, Moderator 
1. “The National Water Situation 
—Today and in the Future.” E. L. 
Henricks, Geological Survey, U. 8. De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, 

D. C. 

2. “State and Local Activities to 
Meet Growing Water Needs.” Harvey 
O. Banks, California Department of 
Water Resources, Sacramento, Calif. 

3. “The Role of Public Forest Land 
in Watershed Management.” J. K. 
Vessey, U. S. Forest Service, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

4. “The Role of Private Forest 
Land in Watershed Management.” Car! 
J. Johnson, Interstate Commission on 
the Potomac River Basin, Washington, 
D. 

5. “Forest Watershed Researeh— 
Its Accomplishments and Opportuni- 
ties.” Marvin Hoover, Rocky Mountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion, Fort Collins, Colo. 

6. Discussion period. 

7. Business session. 


The Society Dinner 
Wednesday evening, November 18 
William D. Hagenstein, Toastmaster 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 
1959 Annual Meeting 


San Francisco, California. November 15, 16, 17, and 18 


Housing Committee, Society of American Foresters, 
Room 300, 61 Grove Street, 


San Francisco 2, California. 


First choice hotel 
Second choice hote]_ = 


Third choice hotel 


Please make a reservation for the following room accommodations for 


arrival on November-———, a.m. Departure— a.m. 
p.m. p.m. 


I understand that accommodations will be provided at the daily rate 


specified, if available; otherwise the nearest rate available will apply. 
———— Single room with bath. Rate $—--—-. 

—— Double-bed room with bath. Rate $————-. 

— Twin-bed room with bath. Rate $————-. 

———— Suite (parlor, twin-bed room, and bath). Rate $#————. 
— Other. (Specify accommodations desired.) Rate $——-———. 


The above accommodations are requested for the following persons in 


addition to myself. (Please print or typewrite names and addresses 


legibly.) 


My name :____ 
Street address: 


City, zone, state: 
Enclosed is a deposit in the amount of $————. 


Important Notice: Members submitting reauests for hotel reservations 
are asked to indicate below if their wives will wish to go on the all-day 
tour for ladies to Monterey on Tuesday, November 17. 


| | My wife wishes to go on the ladies’ tour. 
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1. Presentation of the Society of 
American Foresters award for achieve- 
ment in biological research, by Presi- 
POLK dent George A. Garratt. 


I J 


+ 
VAN NESS > © On 101 


2. “Our Western Frontier.” James 
LARKIN H. Shoemaker, Vice President, Bank 
of Hawaii. 


GATE 


LISTER 
GOLD 
TURK 
ELLIS 
O'FARRELL 
GEARY 
POST 
SUTTER 


HYDE 
3. Entertainment with a Spanish- 


American theme. 


LEAVENWORTH 


CALIFORNIA 
SACRAMENTO 


BUSH 
PINE 


Hotel Reservations 


Those planning to attend the meet- 
G TAYLOR ing are advised to arrive in San Fran- 
cisco on Sunday, November 15, or not 
later than 9 a.m., Monday, November 
> = b. =} 16. The first general session will start 
¥, - at 9:30 a.m., Monday, in the Sheraton- 
4 Palace Hotel. 

The Sheraton-Palace, on Market 
Street at New Montgomery Street, 
will be the headquarters for the meet- 
ing. The zone number is San Fran- 
cisco 19. 

®). This hotel has 700 rooms, but it will 
not be able to accommodate all those 
x 7 in attendance. Hence, other cooperat- 

¢ ¢ ing hotels are making space available. 
GATTERY All requests for room reservations 
FRONT should be sent to the Society of Amer- 

7 Room 300, 61 Grove Street, San Fran- 
J ciseo 2, Calif. All reservations will be 


confirmed if the requests are received 
| 


JACKSON 


WASHINGTON 


CLAY 


| 


G STOCKTON 


\ 


PACIFIC 


GRANT 


* KEARNY 6 


VALLEJO 
GREEN 


i not later than October 31. 

For each room reserved, there should 
be an accompanying deposit of $10. 
Checks should be made payable to 
SAF Housing Bureau. 

> Reservations will be accepted and 
confirmed in the order of their re- 
ie ceipt. Assignment of rooms will be 

: aes made at, or as near, the desired rate 
as possible. Early reservation requests 
are desirable. 

The reservation coupon on page 715 
may be used. Readers who do not 
want to eut the coupon from their 


FERRY BUILDING 


MAP OF DOWNTOWN San Francisco showing the relative location o* hotels that are 
cooperating with the SAF Housing Committee for the 1959 annual meeting. 


Hotels K. Sir Francis Drake Hotel. 7 
JOURNALS may request reservations by 
A. Sheraton-Palace Hotel. L. Stewart Hotel. letter, provided all the information 
B. Bellevue Hotel. M. Sutter Hotel. listed on the coupon is given. 
C. Beverly Plaza Hotel. N. Whitcomb Hotel. Cancellations must be received 15 


days prior to the meeting for refunds 
Californian Hotel. P. YMCA of deposits to be made by the hotel. 
If sufficient time is not allowed for the 
hotel to reassign space, the deposit is 
F. Clift Hotel. Motels forfeited. 


E. Chaneellor Hotel. 


G. Drake Wiltshire Hotel. R. Broadway Manor Motel. Hotels and Rates 


H. Manz Motel. All rates quoted are with bath; 
J. St. Francis Hotel. T. Market Street Travelodge. these are daily rates. 

Sheraton-Palace Hotel, Market 
Street at New Montgomery Street; 
700 rooms; adjacent garage. Single 
occupancy: $11 to $21. Double-bed 
For a listing of points of interest in California turn to back of issue. rooms: $15 to $25. Twin-bed rooms: 

$15 to $25. Parlor suites: $28 up. 
Bellevue Hotel, 505 Geary Street, 


. Lombard Plaza Motel. 


~ 


\ 
\ 
\ 
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at Taylor; 250 rooms; garage attached. 
Four blocks from Sheraton-Palace. 
Single oceupaney: $7.50 to $10. Dou- 
ble-bed rooms: $9.50 to $12.50. Twin- 
bed rooms: $11 to $15. 

Beverly-Plaza Hotel, 342 Grant 
Avenue, at Bush Street; 200 rooms. 
Six blocks from Sheraton-Palace. Sin- 
gle occupancy: $7 to $9. Double-bed 
rooms: #9 to $11. Twin-bed rooms: 
$10 to $12. 

Californian Hotel, 405 Taylor Street 
at O’Farrell Street; 300 rooms; garage 
next door. Six blocks from Sheraton- 
Palace. Single occupancy: $9 to $11. 
Double-bed rooms: $11 to $13. Twin- 
bed rooms: $11 to $14. 

Chancellor Hotel, 433 Powell Street; 
150 rooms; garage service. Six blocks 
from Sheraton-Palace. Single occu- 
paney: $7. Double-bed rooms: $9. 
Twin-bed rooms: $10. 

Clift Hotel, Geary at Taylor Street; 
400 rooms. Six blocks from Sheraton- 
Palace. Single occupancy: $13 to $21. 
Double-bed rooms: $15 to $17. Twin- 
bed rooms: $16 to $23. 

Drake Wiltshire Hotel, 340 Stock- 
ton Street; 250 rooms; garage avail- 
able. Four blocks from Sheraton-Pal- 
ace. Single occupancy: $10 to $11. 
Double-bed rooms: $12 to $14. Twin- 
bed rooms: $15 to $16. 

Manx Hotel, 225 Powell Street; 300 
rooms; garage service. Four blocks 
from Sheraton-Palace. Single occu- 
pancy: $6 to $9. Double-bed rooms: 
$9 to $11. Twin-bed rooms: $10 to $12. 
Parlor suites: $15 and $20. 

St. Francis Hotel, Powell and 
Geary Streets (Union Square); 1,000 
rooms. Four blocks from Sheraton- 
Palace. Parking in Union Square 
garage. Single occupancy: $11 to $22. 
Double-bed rooms: $13 to $20. Twin- 
bed rooms: $16 to $25. Parlor suites: 
$30 to $50. 

Sir Francis Drake Hotel, 450 Powell 
Street, at Sutter; 600 rooms; basement 
garage. Six blocks from Sheraton- 
Palace. Single occupancy: $10.50 to 
$15.50. Double-bed rooms: $12.50 to 
$17.50. Twin-bed rooms: $15.50 to 
$20.50. Suites: $34 up. 

Stewart Hotel, 351 Geary Street, at 
Union Square; 400 rooms, garage serv- 
ice. Four blocks from Sheraton-Pal- 
ace. Single occupancy: $7 to $10. 
Double-bed rooms: $8 to $10. Twin- 
bed rooms: $10 to $18. 

Sutter Hotel, 191 Sutter Street; 200 
rooms. Two blocks from Sheraton- 
Palace. Single occupancy: $5 to $7. 
Double-bed rooms: $7 to $9. Twin-bed 
rooms: $8 to $10. 

Whitcomb Motor Hotel, 1231 Mar- 
ket Street, at 8th; 500 rooms; ample 


parking. Seven blocks from Sheraton- 
Palace. Single occupancy: $7 to $12. 
Double-bed rooms: $9 to $16. Twin- 
bed rooms: $10 to $16. 

YMCA, 351 Turk Street. Seven 
blocks from Sheraton-Palace. Single 
occupancy: $4.25 to $5.50. Double- 
bed rooms: $5.25 to $6. Twin-bed 
rooms: $7, 


Motels and Rates 


San Francisco has 30 motels. A 
list of them with their addresses and 
daily rates may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Convention and Visitors 
Bureau, 300 Civie Auditorium, 61 
Grove Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 

In requesting a motel reservation, 
payment equal to the daily rate but 
in no ease less than $8 should accom- 
pany the reservation. Checks should 
be made payable to SAF Housing 
Committee. 

The following motels will make 
rooms available if reservations are 
made at least 15 days in advance: 

Broadway Manor Motel, 2201 Van 
Ness Street at Broadway. About 30 
blocks from Sheraton-Palace. Single 
occupancy: $8 to $12. Double-bed 
rooms: $10 to $12. Twin-bed rooms: 
$12 to $14. a 

Lombard Plaza Motel, 2026 Lombard 
Street; U. S. Route 101. Two miles 
from Sheraton-Palace. Single ocecu- 
pancy: $6 to $8. Donble-bed rooms: 
$8 to $10. Twin-bed rooms: $9 to $12. 

Market Street Travelodge, 1707 
Market Street. Fourteen blocks from 
Sheraton-Palace. Single occupancy: 
$8 to $10. Double-rooms: $9 to $12. 
Twin-bed rooms: $11 to $14. 


Committees for the Meeting 

General Chairman, John Callaghan, 
1307 Teneighth Way, Sacramento, 18, 
Calif. 

Program Committee, Keith Arnold, 
chairman, Pagifie Southwest Forest 
and Range Experiment Station, P. O. 
Box 245, Berkeley 1, Calif.; John R. 
Dilworth, Edwin F. Heacox, James 
K. Mace, Knox Marshall. 

Committee on Local Arrangements, 
B. H. Payne, chairman, T. H. Harris, 
vice chairman, U. S. Forest Service, 
630 Sansome Street, San Francisco 11, 
Calif. 

Mrs. DeWitt Nelson, Ladies Activi- 
ties. 

Clyde Walker, Information and 
Publicity. 

George A. Craig, Exhibits. 

Robert Colwell, Meeting Rooms. 

Rudolph F. Grah, Field Trip. 

Grant A. Morse, Housing and Re- 
gistration. 

William R. Schofield, Entertainment. 


Meeting of 
SAF Tree Improvement 
Committee and Western Forest 
Genetics Association 
at Institute of Forest Genetics 
Placerville, Calif. 

Friday, November 13 
F. I. Righter, Tour Leader 


Conducted tour of Institute of For- 
est Genetics and field trip to grounds, 
arboretum, nursery, and outplantings. 

Saturday, November 14 
R. T. Bingham, Program Chairman. 

1. “Geographic Variation in Pon- 
derosa Pine Seedling Physiology.” 
Robert Z. Callaham, Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion, Spokane, Wash. 

2. “Variations in Crown-Form At- 
tributes in Populations of Douglas- 
fir.” Robert K. Campbell, College of 
Forestry, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

3. “Provenance Study of Douglas- 
fir in the Pacifie Northwest Region 
(Nursery Performance).” Kim K. 
Ching and Dale N. Bever, Oregon For- 
est Lands Research Center, Corvallis, 
Ore. 

4, “Effect of Elevation and Climatic 

Factors on Production and Dispersal 
of Coniferous Tree Pollen.” Lorne F. 
Ebell, Forestry Branch, Canadian De- 
partment of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tural Resources, Victoria, B. C., and 
Ralph L. Schmidt, British Columbia 
Forest Service, Victoria, B. C. 
5. “Some Thoughts on Seed 
Orchards and Their Establishment.” 
Bent Gerdes, Firseed, Inc., Eugene, 
Ore. 

6. “A Douglas-fir Seed Orchard: 
First Year Results.” Thomas E. Great- 
house and Virgil Allen, U. S. Forest 
Service, Portland, Ore. 

7. “Timing of Pollen Application 
in Relation to Viable Seed Yield in 
Pinus strobus.” Howard B. Kriebel, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wooster, Ohio. 

8. “Kinds of Racial Variation and 
Their Significance.” Thomas O. Perry, 
California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

9. “Heritability of Juvenile Growth 
Rate in Western White Pine.” A. E. 
Squillace and R. T. Bingham, South- 
eastern Forest Experiment Station, 
Lake City, Fla. 

10. “Natural Variation of Populus 
tremuloides and P. dentata in Northern 
Lower Michigan.” Burton V. Barnes, 
Northern Idaho Forest Geneties Cen- 
ter, Moscow, Idaho. 
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Advantages and Functions of a 


Professional Society’ 


Henry J. Vaux 


IN oRDER to talk understandably 
about this topic it is necessary first 
to consider the questions: What is 
a profession? What distinguishes 
the professional from the nonpro- 
If one looks at the ac- 
tivities generally regarded as pro- 
fessional in character they appear 
to possess in an unusual degree four 


fessional ? 


central characteristics. 

These are: (1) An 
body of theory fundamental to 
practice of the profession and little 
understood by the publie at large. 
(2) An authority which is clearly 


organized 


recognized and understood by the 
public; one indication of this an- 
thority is the fact that the nonpro- 
the 


tomer is always right; in contrast 


fessional has customers cus- 
the professional has clients and the 
client regards the professional as 
speaking with authority to the cli- 
ent’s condition. (3) A’ sanction 
from the community which ordi- 
narily permits the profession to 
exercise control over training, ad- 
mission to it, and related matters. 


1) 
of its responsibility to the publie, 


Recognition by the profession 


through adopting and enforcing on 
its members a code of ethics 

There additional 
tial characteristics of a profession 
but I think that these four aspects 
the 
fessional from the nonprofessional 


may be essen- 


will serve to distinguish pro- 
for purposes of the following dis- 
CUSSION, 

What are the functions of a pro- 
fessional society? In the broadest 
sense it seems to me that the central 
funetion of such a society is to es- 
tablish a concept or an image of 
the profession in the minds of both 
its members and the general public. 


AUTHOR is dean, School of Forestry, 
of California, Berkeley. 


Tut 
University 


*Presented to the meeting of the Ameri 
ean Institute of Wood Engineers at San 
Franciseo, June 28, 1959. 


This overall function or objective 
is especially important in the case 
of a young profession where such 
a concept may not be widely under- 
stood. 

The Society of American For- 
esters states its own functions and 
objectives in the following words: 
‘“To represent, advance and pro- 
tect the interests and standards of 
the profession of forestry, to pro- 
vide a medium of exchange for pro- 
fessional thought, and to promote 
the science, practice and standards 
of forestry in America.’’ It seems 
to me that nonprofessional associa- 
can and do earry out. the 
funetions involving exchange of 
thought and the promotion of the 


tions 


science and practice of forestry. 
The key professional objective in 
the statement therefore is 
represent, advance and pro- 
tect the interests and standards of 


above 


the profession.’’ 

In carrying out this objective 
the Society of American Foresters 
functions along three lines. First 
of all it conducts certain activities 
which serve to define the profession 
of forestry. This is done basically 
through the establishment of stand- 
ards of admission to and advance- 
ment in the Society and through 
the accreditation of 
education. Advancement depends 
upon qualifying professional ex- 
Standards of admission 


professional] 


perience. 
are based on professional academic 
training. A difficult problem here 
is that of the appropriate breadth 
of the professional area. If the 
standards of admission are too nar- 
row and too specific they may re- 
sult in ruling out groups with close 
ties to the professional interest. On 
the other hand, if the standard is 
too broad or flexible the definition 
may lose the foeus needed if the 
publie is to accept the concept as 
professional rather than as a loose- 
ly linked collection of technologists. 


Wherever standards of admis- 
sion to the professional society are 
based on academic training, the 
function of accreditation of pro- 
fessional education becomes a cen- 
tral one for the society. Obviously 
without such accreditation the ad- 
mission standards may have little 
or no meaning. 

The establishment of admission 
and acereditation standards defines 
the profession, and enforcement of 
these standards protects members 
and the public from violation of 
these standards. But if this protee- 
tion and control over the profession 
is to be effective, public sanction 
and public acceptance of the pro- 
must be generated. This 
leads to a second major function 
of the professional society, that of 
securing its acceptance by the pub- 
lie. 

In this direction the Society of 
American Foresters functions 
through establishment and enforee- 
ment on its members of a code of 
ethics; through recognition of non- 
professional conduct; and through 
procedures for censure or other 
disciplinary action against those 
cuilty of such conduct. The Soci- 
ety’s Committee on Licensing and 
Registration and the activities of 
a number of the geographic See- 
tions serve to promote legal sanc- 
tions for the profession. Through 
Civil Service, 
Committee on Poliey, various ae- 
tions by the national Council, and 
by membership referenda the So- 
ciety may also define the position 
of the profession on pertinent. is- 
sues of public policy. Through for- 
mation of joint committees with 
other professional and_ scholarly 
bodies, and through official repre- 
sentation of the Society on agencies 


fession 


its Committee on 


such as the National Research 
Council or the American Associa- 


tion for the Advancement of Sei- 
ence, the work of the organization 


a 
J 
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and of the profession may be called 
to the attention of the public at 
large in a way which lends prestige. 

The third major function, that 
of advancing the profession, is car- 
ried out through elevating the 
standards of admission and acered- 
itation, and through various com- 
mittee activities such as those of 
the Committee on Research to en- 
courage the development of under- 
lving theory, or that of the Com- 
mittee on Career Counseling to en- 
courage highly qualified young 
men to enter the profession. In ad- 
dition the Society may be the me- 
dium for carrying out special 
studies, such as the current one on 
Education in Forestry and Related 
Fields of Natural Resource Con- 
servation, which serve to guide the 
profession in the direction of high- 
er levels of achievement. 

The final question is: What are 
the advantages of a_ professional 
society? One might consider this 
question either from the standpoint 
of the public at large or from the 
standpoint of the individual mem- 
ber. 

It seems to me that some advan- 
tage to the publie must exist if pro- 
fessionalism is to sueceed. In the 
absence of such public advantage 


Minnesota Roadside Fire 
Prevention Campaign 


Smokey Bear, national forest fire 
prevention figure, can be seen remind- 
ing motorists on Minnesota’s major 
highways that they must cooperate in 
preventing fires. Keep Minnesota 
Green, Inc., leads a growing group of 
industries and publie agencies in an 
annual statewide fire prevention cam- 
paign with Twin City Hoo-Hoo Club 
No. 12 and cooperating lumber yards 
providing the poles. 

Industries provided 56 large lumi- 
nous Keep Minnesota Green Smokey 
Bear signs that were erected in Au- 
gust with more donations expected, 


there is little justification for the 
public sanctions which characterize 
the true profession. A public ad- 
vantage appears to exist where (1) 
the service rendered by the profes- 
sion can only be evaluated in the 
light of a sophisticated background 
of technical knowledge, and (2) 
where misuse or lack of such knowl- 
edge can do harm well beyond the 
scope of the immediate service. For 
example, incompetent design of a 
chair has much less sweeping con- 
sequences than the incompetent de- 
sign of a bridge. A public advan- 
tage from professional status of 
engineers is thus much more appar- 
ent than that from similar status of 
a furniture designer. 

Thus where the public generally 
cannot evaluate technical compe- 
tence and where malpractice has 
broadly ramified consequences, the 
public at large gets vital benefits 
from the functions of a professional 
society. If it does not get such bene- 
fits the basis for a professional so- 
ciety probably does not exist. 

To the individual, advantages 
may accrue because he is protected 
from unprofessional competition ; 
he is protected from unethical com- 
petition from other professionals ; 
and his personal prestige may be 


it was announced by Dr. Frank H. 
Kaufert, KMG president. An addi- 
tional 44 signs will be put up later. 

The seotehlighted signs are 8 feet 
high and 4 feet wide, showing Smokey 
with a tiny fawn and a squirrel, and 
the slogan, “Remember, Only You Can 
Prevent Forest Fires.” Each is done in 
7 colors, and they glow when struck 
by light from headlamps at night. 
The KMG seal and slogan “Keep Min- 
nesota Green” are also displayed. 

The Minnesota Division of Forestry, 
cooperating with the State Highway 
Department, erects these signs on high- 
way rights-of-way in all parts of Min- 
nesota. 
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increased by the professional status 
of the organization. In the long 
run these advantages may well be 
reflected in the economic status of 
the individual professional man. 

But even though these individual 
advantages are recognizable and 
tangible I doubt that the justifica- 
tion for a_ professional society 
should be based on what it can do 
for individual members. Too often 
it seems to me members ask: What 
does the Society of American For- 
esters do for me? This, I think, 
is the wrong question. A profes- 
sional society provides a medium 
or a channel through which the in- 
dividual can work more effectively 
to advance the profession. Unless 
most members look at the profes- 
sional society in this light, rather 
than as a mere organization for 
service to membership, it may very 
well fail to achieve professional 
characteristics and objectives. The 
advantages to the individual from 
his professional society are long- 
term ones, and they will be realized 
primarily, not by the service the 
society renders the member, but 
by the efforts which members exert, 
through the society, in behalf of a 
strong and widely accepted image 
of the profession. 


The 56 signs were purchased at $90 
each by firms and groups in the follow- 
ing categories: Forest products manu- 
facturers, farm associations, flour mill- 
ers, printing companies, public util- 
ities, insurance firms, airlines, banks, 
mining companies, home builders, and 
oil companies. 

A considerable reduction in the acre- 
age destroyed by fires in Minnesota 
has come about during the 15 years 
since KMG was organized. The an- 
nual average loss for the 15-year pe- 
riod before 1944 was 260,000 acres. 
Since then the average yearly loss has 
dropped to 73,500 acres and has 
dipped as low as 9,000 acres. 


W. B. DeVall 


LicENSING of professional persons 
is not new. It is a time-honored 
procedure in such fields as medi- 
cine, law, and engineering. It is 
new in the profession of forestry, 
1951 in 
and 


back only to 
1955 in Michigan, 
Alabama. 


dating 

Georgia, 

1957 in 
Licensing profes- 
these 


within these 
forestry by 
the 

given 


sions and of 


connotation of 
by law,’’ in 
contrast to poetic license meaning 
Permis- 


states carries 


**nermission 


‘*freedom from rules.’ 
sion granted by state law places 
upon the profession licensed a keen 
sense of obligation and adherence 
to rules or a code of ethies. The 
code of the Society of American 
Foresters, consisting of 25 canons, 
forth rules of conduct for 
members of the profession. With- 
in the realm of licensing, profes- 


sets 


sional foresters become obligated 
to a code of conduct established 
by state law. 

The Alabama State Board of 


Registration for Foresters has com- 
pleted one calendar year of opera- 
tion. It has encountered the normal 
problems of a new state body. It 
foresees several new problems, not 
previously encountered by Georgia 
and Michigan, since it operates in 
a state adjacent to one in which 
licensing of foresters is now in its 
ninth year, 

Forestry in Alabama during the 
past two deeades has achieved a 
position of primary importance as 
a profession and as a business. As 
it assumes the dual role in the 
the general public, pro- 
fessionalism in all forestry activi- 
ties becomes a requisite to its fu- 
ture growth and development. The 
philosophies, concepts, and antie- 


eves of 


ipated shortcomings, to be pointed 
THE AUTHOR is head, Department of For 
Alabama Polytechnie Institute, 
Alabama State Board of 


estry, 
and chairman, 


Registration for Foresters. 


Professionalism and Foresters’ Licensing 


will serve to relate the 
development of a high 
professionalism in for- 
the still growing impor- 
tance of forestry as a_ business. 
These must be companion pro- 
cesses, if the public is to gain con- 
fidence in the people who render 
service under such titles as for- 
ester, professional forester, or reg- 


out later, 
need for 
level of 


esters to 


istered forester. 


Accomplishments 


The post-depression years of the 
1930’s saw forestry begin a two- 
decade period of development. One 
of the first tree 
planting. Although tree seedlings 
were produced in the state’s nurs- 
ery as early as 1926, it was not 
until 1935 that the number of 
landowners planting trees ex- 
ceeded 200. Tree planting thus be- 
came a land management practice. 
Timber harvested from the 
farm woodlot either for on-farm 
construction use or for sale. New 
plants were built to convert wood 
into paper and other products. 
New markets’ brought higher 
prices. Loading points for pulp- 
wood were decentralized and estab- 
lished at greater distances from 
the processing plant. This pro- 
vided new sales areas for producers 
who previously had only a limited 
seasonal outlet for products of the 
forest. 

The realization that the farmer 
and other small owners owned 
most of the forest land led to de- 
velopment of forest management 
service on these lands, provided 
by consulting foresters, industry, 


activities was 


was 


and government agencies. All of 
these developments, and many 


others, brought about a stronger 
public consciousness that forestry 
was growing up and had become a 
business. As a business, the land- 
owner recognized the significance 


of profit. Maximum profit from 
these lands could be obtained only 
through practices based on profes- 
sional scientific competence. The 
forester provided this know-how. 
Employment of more foresters in 
all phases of forestry in Alabama 
made professional technical 
service more readily available to 
the As soon as the 
landowner that he could 
choose the person for this service, 
he sought the best qualified man. 
No measure or acceptable recogni- 
tion of this competence was avail- 
able except the title, forester. 
Thus the title ‘‘forester’’ and his 
forestry ‘‘practice’’ or ‘‘business”’ 
became more readily accepted by 
the general public. Legal recogni- 
tion of professional competence is 
now made possible in the State of 
Alabama through licensing. 

Just prior to and during the 
early part of the past two decades, 
several Alabama agencies, both 
state and federal, had initiated or 
were starting management pro- 
grams of an applied nature on for- 
est lands. Many landowners heard 
about the practice of forestry for 
the first time from personnel of 
the Alabama State Commission of 
Forestry, the Alabama Department 
of Conservation, the United States 
Forest Service, the Extension Serv- 
ice of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, or the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Paralleling the growth of for- 
estry as a business and profession 
over the past decade was the for- 
mal organization of several groups 
having a direct or related interest 
in forestry in general or in some 
specific area of forestry. Each was 
founded on the basic premise that 
development of a renewable, na- 
tural resource—the forest—would 
require the organized efforts of 
persons interested in forest lands. 
forest products, education, and re- 


landowners. 
realized 


4 
4 
ty 
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search. Forestry advanced at a 
much more rapid pace than would 
have been possible without this 
organized effort. Today Alabama 
has an accredited college curricu- 
lum in forestry and well estab- 
lished research centers. The 
Alabama Forestry Council has 
been a strong force behind many 
forestry accomplishments. The 
combined interests of land owner 
and processor have been coordi- 
nated by the Alabama Forest 
Products Association. Professional 
leadership has been provided by 
the Alabama Chapter, South- 
eastern Section, Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters. Many other groups 
with forestry-related interests 
have contributed to this develop- 
ment through committees, indi- 
vidual participation, and voluntary 
leadership. Associations, operating 
regionally, have assisted Alabama 
in its forestry growth. Collective- 
ly, the people represented by these 
organizations have brought the 
profession of forestry and the busi- 
ness of forestry to its present 
status. The public is aware of this 
phenomenal growth. It recognizes 
the accomplishments of organized 
groups. It is now in position to 
expect professional treatment and 
service from foresters employed 
or working in the state. The pro- 
fessional status of these men must 
be preserved. 

Registration of foresters in 
Alabama and licensing did not 
come about overnight or without 
effort. Initial leadership in the 
field of licensing of foresters in the 
United States may be attributed 
to Alabama. Studies were made of 
licensing in other professions and 
reports made at Section and Na- 
tional meetings of the Society of 
American Foresters by Alabama 
foresters. Although the first state 
to pass licensing law was 
Georgia, much of the information 
compiled during these first studies 
formed the basis for this legisla- 
tion. 

Drafting of a bill to be sub- 
mitted to a state legislative body 
must be preceded by a number of 
orderly steps. Existing laws in 
other states must be methodically 


studied. The basie provisions of 
the laws, as they affect people, 
must be routinely explained to all 
interested groups and openly dis- 
cussed. Responsibility and initia- 
tive for these tasks must be vested 
in a working, professional group. 
Issues that arise out of lack of 
information must be forestalled. 
Time will be required for the steps 
just enumerated. 

Before a registration bill is in- 
troduced in a state legislature, it 
should be sanctioned by the state 
forestry department or commis- 
sion. Reasonable assurance that it 
has the approval of the governor 
is requisite to its introduction. A 
strong talking point in favor of 
registration legislation is the fact 
that the board appointed to admin- 
ister the act will be self-supporting 
and not dependent on an = ap- 
propriation from the state’s gen- 
eral fund. 

Support for a registration act 
should also be sought from. or- 
ganizations having a direct or 
related interest in professional for- 
estry, only after the provisions of 
the bill have been thoroughly ex- 
plained and the groups have had 
an opportunity to learn and under- 
stand the meaning of the law as 
stated in the bill. A bill should be 
studied by a legislative reference 
service and revised, if 
to comply legally with the con- 
stitution and code of the state. The 
bill should be introduced in the 
state’s legislature by respected 
They should be as- 
sured that the bill has been en- 
dorsed by the leading forestry 
groups and that representatives of 
these organizations will volunteer 
to appear at hearings. A most im- 
portant provision of a registration 
bill, in that administer 
licensing through separate boards, 
is an authorization whereby a 
board may contract with another 
state agency to handle clerical and 
accounting duties. This arrange- 
ment is necessary because income 
from application and registration 
fees may not be sufficient to pay 
operating expenses of the board. 
The steps outlined will be found 
essential to enactment of legisla- 


necessary, 


legislators. 


states 
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tion for licensing foresters. It will 
require a few years to bring about 
such action. Funds should be made 
available for printing review copies 
of the bill and its revisions. Money 
is also needed for mailing costs 
since copies must be placed in the 
hands of many people during the 
period preceding introduction of 
the bill in the state legislature. 

Although many groups in Ala- 
bama spent much time working 
toward a satisfactory bill, the Ala- 
bama Chapter, Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters was the group that 
ultimately assumed leadership and 
saw Act 533 passed by the Ala- 
bama Legislature, September 13, 
1957. Alabama’s experience may 
serve as an example for other 
states. 

The chapter has continued its 
Registration Information commit- 
tee. Its primary function is that 
of information and _ education 
among foresters qualified for reg- 
istration. Although licensing ean 
never be considered a ‘‘member- 
ship drive,’’ those who enjoy the 


status of professional forester and 


are junior members or members 
of the Society of American For- 
esters may need to be encouraged 
to become registered as a further 
means of bringing about full pro- 
fessionalism for foresters. 

The Alabama State Board of 
Registration for Foresters licensed 
its first registered forester May 28, 
1958. Registrations have averaged 
29 per month during the period 
May 1958 through January 1959. 
Two hundred eleven licenses have 
been issued to residents of Ala- 
bama. Licenses have also been is- 
sued to 49 out-of-state residents. 

Accomplishments of licensing in 
Alabama can be measured not only 
factually but by public recogni- 
tion. The Agricultural Extension 
Service has reeognized the regis- 
tered forester in its management 
program for forest landowners. 
Frequent requests are being re- 
ceived in the State Forester’s of- 
fice for information regarding the 
registered status of state employees 
who provide the public with <. v- 
ice on forestry problems. The reg. 
istered forester has been listed as 


- 
1959 = 
: 


one approved for inspecting prac- 
tices under the Agricultural Sta- 
bilization and Conservation 
gram. An intangible measure of 
accomplishment is the degree to 
which forestry and foresters have 
Pro- 
fessional recognition and prestige 
for foresters have come at a time 
when the forestry resource of the 
state now provides an annual in- 


pro- 


been elevated professionally. 


excess of all other agri- 
commodities. It is diffi- 
cult to predict the significance 
that may be attached to profes- 
sional forestry leadership in the 
future as Alabama enters its next 
two decades. It is safe to say that 


come in 
cultural 


production goals announced in re- 
cent studies will require the best 
and for- 
competence Pro- 
develop 


professional technical 


estry available. 
must 
along with technical forestry. The 
should belong 
to his professional society and _ be- 
where 


fessional forestry 


forester, therefore, 


come registered in states 


laws provide for licensing. 


The Job Ahead 


Complacency about the present 
or the ae- 
complishments of the past in build- 
ing should 


favorable environment 
professional forestry 
not lead to inactivity on the part 
of members of the profession and 
with 
There is tremendous opportunity 


those concerned licensing. 
for continuing an educational pro- 
that will the future 
college graduates in forestry, the 
future citizens that will 
the general public, and those now 


gram reach 


make up 


present among our ranks whose 
laxity in professional matters re- 
quires additional missionary work. 
The story of professionalism in for- 
estry, as reflected by membership 
in our professional society and by 
registration, must repeatedly he 
told by both the verbal and printed 
word. All 
this task. 

Recognition by the public of the 
full registration and 
licensing does not come quickly. 
It has taken considerable time in 


other professions. Recognition will 


foresters must share in 


meaning of 


*Advertiser- Journal, Montgomery, Ala., 


November 23, 1958. 


become more universal in forestry 
as other states enact similar legisla- 
tion. The speed with which this 
objective is reached will depend 
primarily on those within the ranks 
of the profession. 


Each graduate forester, each 
member of the Society of American 
Foresters, and each registered for- 
ester has a unique opportunity to 
play a significant part in building 
professionalism in forestry. He 
has, or should have in his posses- 
and a 
verifying his status as a_ profes- 


sion, certificates license 
sional person. These credentials ap- 
propriately displayed on the walls 
of his office or place of business 
will speak for themselves when his 
publie visits him. One has but to 
visit his lawyer, his dentist, or his 
doctor to realize from the creden- 
tials on the wall that the man 
whose services he seeks is a pro- 
fessional and licensed person. For- 
esters should be equally concerned 
about displaying their credentials. 

The Registra- 
tion for Foresters in Alabama and 
have encountered some 

not heretofore exper- 
Licensing of foresters in 
adjacent states has created certain 


State Boards of 
Georgia 
problems 
enced, 

problems regarding reciprocity. 
Clarification of the intent of the 
law relating to reciprocity is 
needed, since it may be interpreted 
differently by the attorneys gen- 
This 


problem has been encountered in 


eral of the states coneerned. 


Alabama, although the wording of 
the of the 
Alabama law is identical with that 
of the Georgia Present laws 
may have to be amended to clarify 
this Other problems are 
anticipated as three, then four or 
more contiguous states pass reg- 
istration legislation. 


reciprocity provision 


law. 


issue, 


Each state board of registration 
for foresters is authorized by law 
to make by-laws and rules for the 
proper performance of its duties. 
Rules automatically become neces- 
for board The 
three states with registration laws 
have found this to be true. Rules 
thus adopted by a board contain 


sary operation. 


the interpretations it has made of 
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certain portions of the law. Dif- 
ferent interpretations of identical- 
ly worded sections of existing reg- 
istration laws in adjacent states 
point out another one of the prob- 
lems to be faced in foresters’ 
licensing. 


Professional Responsibility 


Registration and licensing of 
foresters place upon the applicant 
a legal responsibility. All informa- 
tion shown on the application 
form is given in the form of a 
sworn affidavit before a notary 
public. Inaccurate or false infor- 
mation so submitted, therefore, 
may subject the applicant to due 
process of law. An applicant for 
registration in Alabama also 
pledges himself to a code of ethics, 
if he is granted a license, that is 
set forth on the application form 
and below which his signature is 
notarized. 

An applicant for registration 
must list on his application the 
names of five references none of 
whom can be members of the 
board, Three of the five must be 
foresters. Reecom- 
mendations in behalf of applicants 
for registration are solicited by 
the board on a preseribed form. 
Instructions on the form place a 
firm responsibility on the honesty 
and integrity of the respondent. 
A portion of the request is quoted 
as follows: ‘‘The Board wishes to 
point out that the statements that 
you make will be taken as delib- 
erate, and made with the full 
realization of the responsibility 
toward the publie involved.’’ 

Information obtained from ref- 
erences is used by the board in its 
evaluation of professional compe- 
tence, honesty, integrity, character, 
and reputation of the applicant. 


professional 


Summary 


The Alabama State Board of 
Registration for Foresters believes 
that registration and licensing of 
foresters will bring additional 
recognition by the publie of the 
professional status of foresters, 
and prestige to the profession. 

Experience with a state licensing 
law, gained by the Alabama Board, 
may prove valuable to other states 
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anticipating similar legislation. 
Building professionalism through 
licensing is justified and necessary 
because of the economic develop- 
ment of forestry within the state. 
Registration and licensing of 
foresters by the state points out 
a need for a continuing program 
of education within the profession 
and with the public to gain full 
recognition of the meaning of reg- 
istration and the protection it of- 
fers to those concerned. 
Legal problems develop as ad- 


Comments on Regulation 
for Sustained Yield 


The article by L. R. Grosenbaugh 
in the JoURNAL OF Forestry for 
October 1958' and the subsequent 
comments by W. H. Meyer in the 
March 1959? issue both contain a 
number of fundamental concepts 
involved in regulation for sustained 
yield. In each case the emphasis 
was placed upon the accurate and 
realistic interpretation of forest 
growth: one author handling it as 
a phenomenon of simple interest, 
the other regarding it as a process 
of compound interest. Of some lit- 
tle significance is the fact that while 
the basie philosophies of the two 
interpretations are different, the 
end results of the respective regula- 
tion formulations are surprisingly 
similar. 

As a specific case in point, a man- 
agement plan was recently com- 
pleted for the Berea College Forest, 
a 4400-acre institutional holding 
located in the Cumberland Moun- 


‘Grosenbaugh, L. R. Allowable eut as 
a new function of growth and diagnostic 
tallies. Jour. Forestry 56:727-730. 1958. 


*Meyer, Walter H. Comments on ‘‘ Al- 
lowable cut as a new funetion of growth 
and 
57 :210-211. 


diagnostie tallies.’’ Jour. Forestry 


1959. 


jacent states begin administering 


registration laws. Solutions to 
these problems may require amend- 
ments to existing laws. 

Registration laws are intended 
to protect the public. A profes- 
sional responsibility therefore is 
placed on the licensee to render 
professional services in accordance 
with the code of ethics, violation 
of which is subject to due process 
of law. 

There ig a need for a national 
committee, working at the direc- 


Editor’s note: The reader is referred to the Points of View and Society Affairs 
Sections of this issue 
sionalism and licensing. 


for additional discussions of matters 
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tains of eastern Kentucky. The 
basic inventory data indicated that 
the net sawtimber resource amount- 
ed to 28,195 M board feet (Int. 4 
inch Rule) of predominantly hard- 
wood species. Annual growth for 
the forthcoming 10-year manage- 
ment period was set at 882.5 M 
board feet (assuming ingrowth to 
equal mortality). These data yield 
a simple growth rate of 3.01 per- 
cent-and a compound growth rate 
of 2.7 percent. Following through 
with separate caleulations we find 
that the allowable eut dictated by 
Grosenbaugh’s simple interest for- 
mula exceeds that of the compound 
interest formulation by a mere 6 M 
board feet. 

Unfortunately, the other ingre- 
dients of these two regulation for- 
mulas are not as easily manipulated 
as growth. The relative effects of 
employing simple or compound in- 
terest rates are completely over- 
shadowed by the introduction of 
the elusive factors of growing stock 
level appraisal. Neither author saw 
fit to become involved in such mat- 
ters—aside from setting up some 
synthetie standards for illustrative 
purposes. 

Returning to the Berea College 
Forest for the moment, the rather 
arbitrary decision was made to 


dealing with profes- 


tion of the Council, Society of 
American Foresters, that would 
study licensing in all of its ram- 
ifications, looking toward the day 
in the not too distant future when 
more states will enact registration 
legislation. Special attention should 
be directed to the provision for 
reciprocity among states in the 
preparation of a ‘‘model’’ law that 
would provide a standard basis for 
licensing, and that would be avail- 
able to states anticipating registra- 
tion legislation. 


maintain the current average level 
of growing stock (6,400 board feet 
per acre) during the initial period 


of management. In terms of the 
simple interest formula this per- 
mitted an annual allowable cut of 
790 M board feet, or 784 M board 
feet following compound interest 
procedures. However, had the deci- 
sion been made to increase the 
crowing stock level to 7,400 board 
feet per acre by the end of the ini- 
tial period, the allowable eut would 
have been reduced to 355 M board 
feet. Even the markedly conserva- 
tive goal of obtaining 8,000 board 
feet per acre in 40 years, an in- 
crease of 400 board feet per 10-year 
period, would dictate an annual 
eut not to exceed 600 M board feet. 
If such allowable cut formulas 
are ever to provide a meaningful 
basis for forest regulation, it is es- 
sential that development and defini- 
tion of growing stock factors keep 
pace with the periodie refinements 
of growth appraisal. IT suggest that 
future energies expended in de- 
fense of the simple or compound 
function of forest growth could be 
more profitably directed at consid- 
erations of desired stocking levels 
and associated adjustment periods. 
Davin A. Rock 

Berea College, Berea, Ky. 
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A Survey of Logging Residue in California 
by the “Two Stage” Method 


Richard H. May 
and Allan L. Hartong 


IN DETERMINING the volume of tim- 
ber cut on a given area, two com- 
ponents must (1) 
the output of timber products and 
(2) the volume of logging residue. 
Regardless of the standards de- 
veloped for the inventory of tim- 
ber volume, some timber usually 


be considered : 


remains in the woods as logging 
residue—from less than 1 percent 
to 50 percent or more of the tim- 
ber volume eut. 

Methods for determining annual 
timber products output in a state 
or subregion have been 
tablished through numerous can- 
vasses conducted by the Bureau of 
the Census and the U. S. Forest 
Service. Methods for determining 


well es- 


volumes of logging residue have 
not been equally satisfactory. For 
example, some early methods meas- 
ured logging residue on plots set 
up after was completed, 
but it was not always possible to 


logging 
determine what part of the residue 
came from live inventory volume, 
that is, from growing stock. 

A logging residue survey in 
California in 1953 was designed to 
overcome this diffieulty. This sur- 
vey may provide some useful clues 
to foresters in other states plan- 
ning similar surveys. This paper 
describes the two-stage method that 
was used and evaluates the results. 


Description of the Method 


The ‘‘two-stage’’ method of 
measuring logging residue re- 
quires: (1) the establishment and 
measurement of sample plots on 
going logging operations where 
timber has been felled and bucked 
but not yarded; (2) a return to 


THE auTHORS: Mr. May is a member of 
the staff of the Pacifie Southwest Forest 
and Range Experiment Station, Forest 
Serviee, U. S. Dept. Agric., Berkeley, 
Calif.; Mr. Hartong, previously with the 
Station, has transferred to the Inter 
mountain Region of the Forest Service. 


the same plots after yarding for 
additional observation and meas- 
urement. At the time of establish- 
ment, the volume of felled trees 
and the extent of damage to the 
reserve stand due to felling are 
measured. Upon return after yard- 
ing, the material left and any ad- 
ditional damage to the reserve 
stand from yarding are measured. 

Since the area cut over in 1953 
not known and the total 
volume of timber products output 
was known, or could be closely ap- 
proximated, the sample residue 
volumes expanded on the 
basis of volume rather than area. 
The of total volume of 
logging residue was obtained by 
dividing the volume of logging 
residue on the plots by the volume 
of timber products removed from 
the plots, and applying this ratio 
to the total estimate of timber prod. 
ucts output within the state. In 
California, the pine and redwood 
(Fig. 1)! were treated 
separately because of differences 
in topography, tree size and den- 
sity, species composition, utiliza- 
tion standards, and logging prac- 
tice. 


was 


were 


estimate 


regions 


Sampling Plan 

A preliminary analysis indicated 
that for the accuracy required? a 
small sample might suffice. To com- 
plete the field work within the 
time available, it was decided to 
establish 30 plots. Since 92 percent 
of California’s commercial timber 
cut is for sawlogs, and because 

‘The area shown here as the redwood 
region is the redwood—Douglas-fir sub- 
region of the Forest Survey of Cali- 
fornia, and the rest of the state com. 
prises the pine region. For convenience 
the two are termed simply redwood and 
pine. 

*10 pereent per billion eubie feet of 
timber cut (timber products output plus 


logging residue), at one standard devia- 
tion. 
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veneer logs are usually, and pulp- 
logs are frequently cut in the same 
operation as sawlogs, the plot dis- 
tribution was determined by saw- 
mill characteristics. To cover the 
state effectively, the 30 plots were 
proportionately distributed by size- 
class of sawmill receiving the logs, 
by forest region, and by broad 
ownership (national forest 
and other) of land being logged. 
The logging operations on which 
the sample plots were to be meas- 
ured were selected at random with- 
in each stratum. Two plots in the 
redwood region ultimately 
discarded because early fall rains 
prevented obtaining complete data. 
The 28 plots completed were dis- 
tributed as shown in Table 1. 

All operations sampled produced 
sawlogs, and four (two in each 
region) also produced veneer logs. 
No logging for other products was 
observed on completed plots. 

Trial runs at the Blacks Moun- 
tain Experimental Forest in the 
pine region and on a private opera- 
tion in the redwood region sug- 
gested that the best plot size would 
be one acre for the pine region 
and one-half acre for the redwood 


region. 


class 


were 


Procedure 

Contacting the operator —First, 
the names of 30 firms were drawn 
at random from a complete list of 
sawmills. These firms were notified 
in advance, and the survey crew 
visited the general manager of each 
to obtain permission to measure 
a plot on the company’s logging 
operation. Cooperation was excel- 
lent. When a mill was shut down 
or otherwise failed to meet the 
sempling specifications as to size 
or souree of logs, an alternate 
name was drawn from the list. 

The general manager usually re- 
ferred the crew to his woods boss, 


4 


Fig. 1.—California, logging residue survey, 1953. 


operations sampled. 


who in turn, directed the crew to 
the appropriate area for laying out 
the plot. This area had to be of 
sufficient size to lay out a square 
one. or one-half-acre plot in tim- 
ber that had been felled and 
bucked and would be yarded in 
the next few days. It was essential 
that the area be so located that 
logging would not be impeded, and 
that the survey crew could work 
safely. 

Plot location. — Wherever pos- 
sible, a random bearing and dis- 
tance were selected for chaining 
from the spar tree or loader at the 
landing to the plot center. Fre- 
quently, however, the only area 
meeting all requirements was so re- 
stricted that there was little chance 
of using random units. 

To facilitate plot relocation, the 
takeoff points at the landings were 
liberally marked with doughnut- 
shaped insignia formed by spray- 
ing with aluminum paint (Fig. 2). 

A square plot (Fig. 3) was laid 
out for convenience in marking the 
plot boundaries. Eight-ply white 
cotton string was used for this 
purpose, to divide the plot into 


Location of 


Fig. 2.—Trees similar to this 39 inch d.b.h. ponderosa pine 


along a road were paintmarked to identify them as plot take- 


off points. 


quadrants for efficient tallying. 
After completing the initial meas- 
urements, the string was broken 
between every stake in order to 
disguise the plot’s identity and 
minimize bias due to logging. 

The plot center and corners were 
marked by small stakes topped 
with bright orange paint. Two 
stumps (or trees) near the plot 
center used as reference 
points. These too were ‘‘doughnut- 
sprayed.’’ Bearings and slope dis- 
tances were measured to the plot 
centers from roofing nails in the 
bases of the stumps. Red flagging 
was fastened to the trees nearest 
the corners, and other trees in the 
vicinity were marked with paint. 


were 


The plots were oriented with the 
top and bottom parallel to slope 
contours and the two sides at right 
angles to the contours. In laying 
out the plots, the diagonals were 
usually run from the center to the 
corners with appropriate slope cor- 
rections in distances. 

Plot measurements. — Logs and 
chunks were measured in accord- 
ance with the National Forest Scal- 
ing Handbook. Residual trees were 
plotted by d.b.h. and species. In- 
formation was recorded on four 
forms. The types of information 
shown on each of the forms were 
as follows: 

a. Plot description (Form 1).— 
General information relating to the 


TABLE 1.—NuUMBER OF SAMPLE PLOTS MEASURED, By REGION, OWNERSHIP CLASS, 
AND S1ze-CLass or SAWMILL, RestpuE SurvEY, CALIFORNIA, 1953 


Size-class of sawmill 
receiving logs (Annual production ) 


Large (25.0 million bd.-ft. & more ) 
Medium (10.0-24.9 million bd.-ft.) 
Small (Less than 10.0 million bd.-ft.) 


Total 


Pine region 


National 
forest Other Other forest Other Total 


Redwood 
region Entire state 


National 


Number of sample plots -—— 
4 1 10 11 
6 9 


28 


1959 725 
o\ & Medium (10-24 ba fr)" 
| 
x 
9 
3 2 
a 0 4 
ae m7 4 12 12 4 24 | 


F ia, Square plot layout with lines 


indicating string placement. 


plot. The form included space for 
a sketch from 
the nearest public road to the land 


showing the route 
ing used as a starting point. 

b. Individual tree and log scale 
of trees felled and bucked (Form 
2).—Measurements of trees felled 
and bucked in logging, including 
trees felled but not bucked, and 
windfalls that were bucked. This 
form provided a record of all ma- 
terial that went into timber prod- 
from growing stock and the 
unutilized material removed from 
growing stock by felling. Supple- 
information on material 
from nongrowing stock 
sources (cull and dead trees) was 


ucts 


mentary 
removed 


also obtained. 

ce. Growing stock destroyed or 
(Form  3).—Measure- 
from 


damage d 
ments of trees eliminated 
growing stock through damage or 
destruction caused by logging. In- 
cluded here were trees destroyed 
by breaking (Fig. 4) or uprooting, 
and trees so badly damaged that 


they could no longer be considered 
as potential sawtimber trees. 

d. Sketch map of plot (Form 
i).—Showed the location of stand- 
ing live trees, stumps of felled 
trees and other pertinent features. 
Data on reference points to the 
plot center were recorded in the 
space provided at the bottom of 
the sheet. 

All stumps and all felled and 
bucked material were marked in 
a distinctive manner with lumber 
crayon and axe blazes as measured. 
Damaged and destroyed trees were 
marked with a bark scribe. 

Before leaving the plot, the crew 
checked the forms for complete- 
ness, and checked the plot mark- 
ings to be certain the plot could 
be identified upon return. 

Plot remeasurements.—The plots 
were revisited after yarding, and 
checks made of the material orig- 
inally recorded to determine 
whether it had been removed from 
the plot (Figs. 5 and 6). Appropri- 
ate entries were made on Form 2. 

Growing stock damaged or de- 
stroyed by yarding was distinetive- 
ly recorded on Form 3 to segregate 
it from material damaged or de- 
stroyed by falling or bucking. 

A search was made for any 
marked logs left at the landing 
(Fig. 7), and those found were 
indicated on Form 2. 


Results 
Forest Survey inventory stand- 
ards were used in computing the 
results. If other standards had been 
used the proportion of residue 
would have been different. Logging 


Fig. 4.—This stub of a broken 16-inch 
d.b.h. ponderosa pine contained 120 bd.- 
ft., but was not salvaged. 


residue was 2 percent of timber 
products output, from sawtimber 
in the pine region and 17 percent 
in the redwood region. The com- 
parable figures for cubic-foot out- 
put from growing stock were 13 


percent in the pine region and 33 
percent in the redwood region 
(Table 2). It is assumed that 


similar residues result from log- 
ging operations other than sawlog. 

By species, the board-measure 
logging residue in relation to tim- 
ber products output was only 1 
percent for ponderosa pine, sugar 
pine, and the true firs (white fir 
and California red fir) in the pine 
region. The percentage was much 
higher for ineense-cedar, which, 
however, was lightly weighted in 
the average for the region. In the 
redwood, region, the percentages 
were 6 for redwood and 23 for 


Fic. 5.—Logging residue plot (foreground) 


lishment before yarding. In red fir type. 


at time of estab- 


Fie. 6.—Same plot as in Figure 5 after yarding. 


In the in- 


terval more timber had been cut in the distance. 
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Fic. 7.—This 16-ft., 14-in. ponderosa pine 
log and one of the smaller logs behind it 
were from one of the logging residue 
plots. They were left at the landing. 


Douglas-fir. Grand fir, though high 
in percent residue, made up a rela- 
tively small part of the total 
(Table 3). 

Logging residue by board meas- 
ure was especially high for 
Douglas-fir in the redwood region. 
One reason is that the diameter of 
the actual utilized top was con- 
sistently larger than the volume 
table top-diameter used for Forest 
Survey inventory. Grand fir was 
also found to have an average 
utilized top larger than the volume 
table top. But the small amount of 
this species sampled and cut makes 
it relatively unimportant. Redwood 
and all pine region species were 
found to have actual utilized tops 
which were nearly identical to 
volume table tops. Since the log- 
ging residue study was made pri- 
marily to relate Forest Survey in- 
ventory to timber cut, it was im- 
perative that the definitions and 
standards for timber cut and log- 
ging residue should coincide with 
those used for inventory volume. 
Based on actual utilized top, the 
estimate of logging residue for 
Douglas-fir in the redwood region 
would be 10 percent (board meas- 
ure basis). A slump in the Douglas- 
fir market about the time this sur- 
vey was made may have caused 
less complete utilization of this 
species than was the case during 
1951 and 1952. 

This example of Douglas-fir 
residue percentages brings out an 
important fact about all logging 
residue statistics. Their magnitude 
is partly determined by economic 
conditions. But they may also be 


affected a good deal by the stand- 
ards chosen for the timber inven- 
tory. 


Accuracy 


The sampling error at one stand- 
ard deviation, on a cubic foot basis, 
was 14.1 percent for the redwood 
region, 17.5 percent for the pine 
region, and 11.1 pereent for the 
state. Since the total volume of 
logging residue in the state was 
166,818,000 cubic feet, the sam- 
pling error was 4.6 percent per bil- 
lion cubic feet. This is well within 
the 10 percent per billion required 
aceuracy. 

Control of nonsampling errors 
was considered satisfactory in the 
pine region. In the redwood region, 
however, errors in field measure- 
ment could be of considerable 
magnitude. Large volumes of wood 
and debris, dense underbrush, and 
rough topography often made ac- 
curate measurements physically 
impossible (Fig. 8). In steep coun- 
try, felled trees and bucked logs 
often slide a long way down slope. 
Even before yarding, the arrange- 
ment of logs sometimes permitted 
only rough estimates of their 
volumes. Furthermore, skid-trail 
construction sometimes buried mer- 
chantable logs. A better method of 
estimating logging residue will be 
required to overcome these obsta- 


eles. 


Evaluation of the Method 


The ‘‘two stage’? method of 
measuring logging residue requires 
relatively few plots to obtain the 
accuracy required. However, the 


TABLE 3. 


Board measure 


Species 


Ponderosa pine ] 

Sugar pine 1 

Redwood 

Douglas-fir 2 

True firs 1 

Incense-cedar 
All species 2 


TABLE 2.—LOGGING RESIDUE AS PERCENT 
oF TIMBER PropucTs OuTPUT, By 
REGION AND CLASS OF TIMBER, 
CALIFORNIA, 1953 


Pine Redwood 
Class of timber region region 


Sawlog, board measure 2 17 
Growing stock, 
cubic measure 


Sawtimber 2 32 
Pole timber ae ] 


Total 13 33 


necessity of returning to the plots 
for remeasurement and the rela- 
tively elaborate installation in- 
crease the cost of the job. 

It was always possible to mental- 
ly reconstruct the tree. From the 
appearance of the bucked logs and 
their cull percent, we could deter- 
mine whether they had come from 
a growing stock tree, a cull tree, 
or a dead tree. 

On some plots in the redwood 
region, we could not be sure that 
all logs gone from the plot at the 
second inspection had been re- 
moved for timber products use. In 
the pine region the disposition of 
plot logs was more easily ascer- 
tained. 

One disadvantage of this method 
is that detection of cull is often 
inadequate, particularly in the red- 
wood region where defect may run 
as high as 20 to 30 percent of gross 
volume. Here the ends of logs were 
often tightly together. The ends 
of pine region logs were more often 
discernible. Since the residue per- 
cents are based on net volumes, and 
since logs taken from the woods 
tend to have less defect than logs 
left behind, incomplete cull infor- 


LocGInc RESIDUE AS PERCENT OF TIMBER PrRopUCTS OvrpUT, BY REGION 
AND SPECIES, CALIFORNIA, 1953 


Cubie measure 


Redwood 


Pine region Redwood region Pine region region 
Percent - — 
12 
9 
6 19 
23 11 36 
34" 10 45° 
57° 
17 13 33 


‘Grand fir comprised only 3 percent of total timber products output for the red- 


wood region. 


“Incense cedar comprised only 4 percent of total timber products output for the 


pine region. 


: 
33 
| = | 
| 


Fie. 8 


some of the problems of accurately 


measuring 


This scene from a redwood logging operation in Sonoma County illustrates 


logging residue in the redwood 


region, (The logs have been barked and are slippery.) 


under- 


logging 


result in an 
percent of 
residue. The logging residue ean 


could 
estimate of 


mation 


be closely inspected upon the see- 
ond visit to the plots, so measure- 
ments of residue net volume are 
more accurate than those for tim- 
ber products output. 

The ‘‘two stage’’ method is not 
practical to use when logging is 
done in more than one setting be- 
for aceurate results, a_re- 


cause, 


turn for inspection and measure- 
ment should be made between each 
setting. Such return trips could 
become very costly. Also, this meth- 
od requires the location of plots in 
an area that will be completely 
logged before the end of the season. 
Otherwise the full number of 
sample plots desired may not be 
obtained. 

The specification of one-acre 
plots in the pine region should per- 


> 


Correction 
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haps be relaxed to permit plots of 
any fractional acre of one-fifth or 
more. Several operations could not 
be sampled because they did not 
have a square acre of felled and 
bucked timber between the falling 
crews and the yarding tractors. In 
such cases an alternate operation 
was selected. If smaller areas are 
chosen, the data should be ex- 
panded to a per-acre basis, for uni- 
formity. 


Conclusions 

The ‘‘two stage’’ method of 
measuring logging residue proved 
satisfactory in the California pine 
region. With some improvement in 
technique and tightening of pro- 
cedure, this method would be very 
effective, permitting the necessary 
information to be obtained with 
adequate accuracy at a reasonable 
It should be usable in any 
region where areas being logged 
are not steep and where the timber 
is relatively free from defect. 

In the California redwood re- 
gion, however, the ‘‘two stage’’ 
method cannot be regarded as a 
success. It would probably not be 
successful in any region where 
logging is done on steep slopes, or 
in highly defective timber. An ef- 
feetive method, at reasonable cost, 
should be developed for such areas. 


cost. 


The Point of View, “Comments on Professional and Subprofessional Strata 
Within the Field of Forestry,” appearing on page 669 of the September issue 
of the JouRNAL was written by Ted W. Nelson of Lyman Springs, Calif., and 
not by Ted W. Lyman. Our apologies to Mr. Nelson for this typographieal slip. 
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Multiple Land Use on the Salt 
River Watershed, Arizona 


Charles F. Cooper 


NEARLY half a million people make 
their home in the city of Phoenix, 
Arizona, and the surrounding Salt 
River Valley. The phenomenal 
growth of this region has been 
made possible largely by the avail- 
ability in the desert of water for 
agriculture, industry, and homes. 
The needs of an expanding popu- 
lation must be supplied by water 
originating outside the immediate 
area of use. Much of the water used 
in the Phoenix area is drawn from 
accumulated ground water storage 
of ages past. As the ground water 
reserve has been depleted, the 
community has become inereasing- 
ly dependent upon current incre- 
ments of surface water from the 
Salt River. Directly and indireet- 
ly, the Salt River now contributes 
about two-thirds of the annual 
vater requirements of the Phoenix 
area; unless new sources are de- 
veloped soon, this proportion must 
increase as time goes on. 

Four miles below the confluence 
of the Salt River and its major 
tributary, the Verde, is Granite 
Reef Diversion Dam. This dam 
diverts essentially the entire flow 
of the river system for use in the 
Phoenix area. The source of the 
water reaching Granite Reef is the 
drainage basin of the Salt River 
—the Salt River watershed. Al- 
most entirely uncultivated moun- 
tain and foothill land, this drain- 
age basin yields not only water 
but timber, grazing, wildlife, and 
recreation. 

‘*Multiple use’’ has become a 
popular catchword in the manage- 
ment of natural resources, but on 
the Salt River it is more than a 
eatchword. Here, as sharply as 
anywhere in the nation, each of the 
major land uses competes with all 
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the others on the same acre. The 
Salt River watershed is an im- 
portant pilot area for the resolu- 
tion of the inevitable conflicts in- 
herent in multiple use manage- 
ment. Timber, grazing, water, rec- 
reation, and wildlife—each can be 
produced from the same acre, but 
not each in maximum quantity. 
Determination of the priority of 
resource allocation is a major task 
of future managers of wild lands, 
not only on the Salt River but in 
other river basins throughout the 
West. A knowledge of present land 
use patterns may help in setting 
future management goals. This 
study of land use on the Salt 
River watershed was greatly aided 
by Dr. R. R. Humphrey, professor 
of range management, University 
of Arizona, to whom I am indebted 
for a critical review of the manu- 
script. 


Topography and Climate 


The Salt River watershed com- 
prises more than 12,500 square 
miles lying diagonally 
Arizona. In elevation, it rises from 
1,325 feet at Granite Reef to more 
than 12,500 feet on the highest 
mountains. On the north the basin 
is bounded for most of its length 
by the steep escarpment of the 
Mogollon Rim, while to the south 
a series of more or less isolated 
ranges separates it from the Gila 
River drainage. A small portion 
of the high San Francisco peaks, 
near Flagstaff, is drained by the 
Salt River system, but the main 
mountain mass within the water- 
shed is the White Mountains in 
eastern Arizona. 

The great range in elevation in- 
duces a similar range in climate. 
Winters in the high mountains are 
long and cold, with abundant 
snowfall, and summers are short 
and cool. In the desert, summer 


across 


fa 


temperatures often reach 115°F., 
and winters are likewise warm. 

The best estimate of precipita- 
tion within the Salt River basin 
is that of Hiatt (7). According 
to his isohyetal map, mean annual 
precipitation ranges from about 
36 inches in the wettest portion 
to 8 inches near the valley floor. 
Data by planimeter indicate that 
about 1.2 percent of the water- 
shed receives over 32 inches a year, 
while more than three-fourths gets 
less than 24 inches. Average 
precipitation on the entire water- 
shed above Granite Reef is about 
20.4 inches annually (7). 


Vegetation 


The upper slopes of the White 
Mountains and the San Francisco 
Mountains are covered with a 
dense forest of Engelmann spruce 
(Picea engelmanni) and corkbark 
fir (Abies lasiocarpa var. 
arizonica). At a slightly lower 
elevation white fir (Abies concolor) 
and Douglas-fir (Pseudotsuga men- 
ziesti) become more important. 
Ringing the spruce-fir zone at its 
lower margin is an irregular band 
of aspen (Populus tremuloides), 
which seems to have originated 
following a series of severe fires 
that wiped out an older coniferous 
forest. 

Below about 8,500 feet a broad 
band of ponderosa pine (Pinus 
ponderosa) mantles the mountain 
and plateau country down to about 
6,500 feet. Average annual precipi 
tation in the pine zone is from 
about 18 to 28 inches, At its upper 
limits, ponderosa pine grows mixed 
with aspen, white fir, and Douglas- 
fir; in the intermediate areas it 
occurs in almost pure stands. At 
the lower, drier, limits of the zone, 
pines of poor form and little com- 
mercial value are associated with 
several species of juniper. Open 


grass parks, and wet meadows or 
‘*cienegas’’ are interspersed at in- 
tervals throughout the forest. 
The pine 
typically much more open than the 
spruce-fir forest that lies above it. 
The mature generally 
widely spaced, with a good cover 
of grass in the intervals between. 
It is evident, however, from early 
records, from tales of ‘‘old-timers’’ 
in the area, and from a study of 
stand structure, that the pine for- 
est is much less open and park-like 
than when it was seen by the first 
settlers some eighty years ago (35). 


ponderosa forest is 


trees are 


Conspicuous throughout the area 
today are thickets of pine reproduc- 
tion, some so dense they are diffi- 
cult to walk through (Fig. 1). 
Most of these thickets originated 
in 1919, as the result of a sequence 
of years favorable for the estab- 
seedlings, but 
years. A 


lishment of pine 
date 
heavy layer of needles, branches, 
and other litter carpets the forest 
floor, and abundant 
than in times past. 

These changes seem to be largely 
attributable to the fire-prevention 
program which has kept most fires 
out of the woods in the Southwest 
1900. The evidence is 
conclusive that natural ground 
fires, started by lightning or by 
Indians, through the pine 
forest at three to ten year intervals 
back as we read the 
rings of the oldest (13). 
fires apparently acted to 


some from other 


1s less 


since about 


swept 
as far ean 
trees 


These 


am 


thin the 
maintain 


pine stands, to 
the open nature of the 
forest, to reduce fuel accumula- 
tion, and to maintain desirable 
conditions for grass growth. The 
effects of changes induced by ex- 
clusion of fire on timber growth 
and on the hydrology of the river 
basin are still in controversy. 
Immediately below the  pon- 
derosa pine zone is a_ pinyon- 
juniper woodland, ranging in ele- 
vation from about 4,500 to 6,500 
feet. Estimated annual precipita- 
tion is 12 to 18 inches. The wood- 
land consists of several species of 
juniper, including alligator juniper 
(Juniperus deppeana), Utah 
juniper (J. osteosperma), and one- 
juniper (J. monosperma), 
with a sprinkling of pinyon pine 
(Pinus edulis) at the higher eleva- 
tions. Where the junipers are not 
too dense, there is a good cover of 
grass, usually dominated by blue 
vrama (Bouteloua gracilis), be- 
tween the trees. Open desert grass- 
lands border the woodland on its 
lower margins, and grass parks 
numerous within it. Due at 
least in part to restriction of na- 
tural fires, juniper has spread in 
recent years into former grasslands 
and has thickened in density in 
stands where it has long been dom- 
inant. With little protective her- 
baceous cover remaining in the in- 
tervals between the trees, erosion 
is often severe in dense woodlands. 
In some parts of the watershed, 
at about the same elevation as the 


young 


seed 


are 
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pinyon-juniper type, there is a 
mixed chaparral type composed of 
evergreen shrubs such as_ scrub 
oak (Quercus turbinella). The 
lowest elevations of the watershed 
are occupied by desert shrub 
vegetation dominated by widely- 
spaced shrubs and small trees, in- 
eluding mesquite (Prosopsis juli- 
flora), creosote bush (Larrea tri- 
dentata), and palo verde (Cer- 
cidium microphyllum). 

No accurate vegetation survey 
of the watershed has been made, 
but most of the area was covered 
by reconnaissance range survey: 
between 1916 and 1939. These sur- 
veys show in a general way the 
vegetation as it existed at the time 
of the examination. In some places 
these data have been supplemented 
by more recent and comprehensive 
timber surveys. Data from these 
sources have been combined into 
a vegetation map of the Salt River 
watershed (Fig. 2). 

At the time of the surveys the 
pinyon-juniper woodland covered 
about 28 percent of the watershed, 
but the recent spread of juniper 
has probably increased this area 
at the expense of the grassland. 
Grasslands cover about 19 percent 
of the area; the various brush and 
shrub types about 30 percent. 
Most of the remainder is forest : 20 
percent ponderosa pine, 1.6 per- 
eent spruce-fir, and 0.5 percent 
aspen. The small area of cultivated 
land makes up the balance of 
about 0.4 percent. 


VEGETATION TYPES 


| SALT ANO VERDE RIVER BASINS 


Fig. 1.—A typical thicket of 38-year-old ponderosa pine on the 


Fort Apache Indian Reservation. 


or more, 


In the densest portion of 
this stand there are the equivalent of 10,000 stems per acre 


Fic. 2.—Major vegetation types on the Salt River watershed. 
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Population and Land Ownership 


Prescott, in the extreme south- 
west corner, is the largest city in 
the basin, with a 1950 population 
of 6,764. Miami, Globe, and as- 
sociated mining towns lie barely 
within the watershed in the ex- 
treme southeast corner. About 
4,000 Apache Indians make their 
homes on reservations within the 
area. The resident population on 
the rest of the watershed probably 
does not exceed 10,000. 

Most of the watershed is in some 
form of public ownership or con- 
trol. Indian reservations, chiefly 
the Fort Apache and San Carlos 
Reservations in the White Moun- 
tains, occupy about 25 percent of 
the area. The U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice controls virtually all of the for- 
est land the Indian res- 
ervation, and much of the wood- 
land and shrub zones as well. Na- 
tional forests comprise about 62 
percent of the total area, while 
other federal agencies such as the 
National Park Service and Depart- 
ment of Defense administer less 
than one percent. The remaining 
12 percent is private land, and 
state land leased to private oper- 
ators. 

The privately controlled land is 
used chiefly for livestock grazing; 
only about 32,000 acres are cul- 
tivated. Practically all agriculture 
in the basin is carried out under 
irrigation, most of it around the 
town of Camp Verde. Mining was 
formerly a major industry; the 
ghost town of Jerome was once one 
of the copper centers of the world. 
Commercial mining within the 
Salt River drainage is no longer 
important, however. 


outside 


Water 


The waters of the Salt River are 
as completely developed as those of 
any other major stream in the 
United States. Four dams on the 
Salt and two on the Verde provide 
storage capacity that has been suf- 
ficient to absorb the maximum flow 
of the river every year since 1941, 
when surplus water last spilled 
from the reservoirs. 

During the period of 1914 to 
1953, an average of about 1,240,000 


acre-feet of water per year en- 
tered the irrigation reservoirs of 
the Salt and Verde Rivers (1). 
This is equivalent to an average 
depth of runoff of about 2.1 inches 
from the area above the gaging sta- 
tions, or about 10 percent of the 
annual precipitation. The greatest 
per acre water yield is derived 
from the spruce-fir forest zone, per- 
haps as much as 12 to 15 inches 
per year. Other high-yielding zones 
are the aspen type and the sub- 
alpine grasslands of the White 
Mountains. Although these high- 
altitude vegetation types occupy 
less than 2.5 percent of the water- 
shed, they contribute 20 percent or 
more of the annual stream flow. 
The largest single contributor of 
water to the Salt River system is 
the ponderosa pine zone. Average 
runoff here probably does not ex- 
ceed four inches, but the large area 
of ponderosa pine forest makes it 
in the aggregate the source of near- 
lv half of the total annual stream 
flow. Smaller amounts of runoff 
originate in the pinyon-juniper 
and chaparral—probably no more 
than one-half to one inch. Their 
large area, however, makes them 
significant water sources. Little or 
no water is apparently contributed 
to streams by the other vegetation 
types on the watershed. 
Considerable concern has been 
expressed over the apparent de- 
cline in stream fiow in recent years. 
Anderson (1) showed that stream 
flow for the period 1931-1953 was 
only 84 pereent of the long-term 
average. His detailed analysis of 
precipitation-stream flow relation- 
ships indicated that the basic cause 
for the prevailing below average 
stream flow has been the generally 
lower precipitation since 1932. 
There is some evidence, however, 
that the changes which have taken 
place in the vegetation of the wa- 
tershed in the past half century— 
the invasion of grasslands by 
shrubs and trees, the increasing 
density of trees in forest and wood- 
land, and the depletion of the grass 
cover—may have had detrimental 
effects on water yields. Increased 


transpiration by an increased vol- 
ume of vegetation, and the inter- 
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ception of a greater proportion of 
snow and rain by more abundant 
woody vegetation, may have re- 
sulted in a smaller residual of soil 
moisture available for stream flow. 
An active research program is be- 
ing carried on by the U. S. Forest 
Service, in cooperation with the 
State of Arizona, to develop effec- 
tive land treatment techniques for 
increasing water production, while 
maintaining high quality of water. 
The value to the regional econ- 
omy of the 1,240,000 acre-feet of 
water delivered each year by the 
Salt River has never been ade- 
quately determined. The charge to 
farmers made by irrigation dis- 
tricts is a service cost incident to 
delivery of water at the headgate, 
and does not represent the value of 
the water itself. A value has some- 
times been assigned to water based 
on the difference in selling price 
between irrigated and non-irrigated 
land, on the assumption that the 
higher cost of irrigated land is due 
solely to the availability of water. 
A modification of this method, used 
by the U. S. Forest Service in ap- 
praising a tract of forested land 
in Arizona (11), indicated that 
each acre-foot of water was worth 
$14.43 at the point of origin. 
Barr (2) made a careful anal- 
ysis of the value of pumped water 
in the Salt River Valley, on the 
assumption that an additional aere- 
foot of water that might be yielded 
by the watershed has the same 
value as an acre-foot of pumped 


water. He estimated that each 
acre-foot of pump water measured 
out to farmers is worth $13.70. 


This value includes not only the 
costs of pumping and delivery but 
also a charge for the lowering of 
the ground water table and the 
eventual depletion of the water 
resource. Taking into account 
losses in delivery, each acre-foot 
of water passing Granite Reef 
Dam has a calculated value of 
$9.13. The use of water for de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power 
increases its value per acre-foot 
above the power damis, but losses 
due to evaporation and seepage act 
in the opposite direction. Barr es- 
timated that water on the water- 


shed at the nearest live stream be- 
low the point of origin is worth 
about $8.00 per acre-foot on the 
Verde River and $9.50 on the Salt. 
Ile suggested that these are mini- 
mum values and may be subject to 
upward correction as a result of 
further study. 

The total value of all the agricul- 
tural crops irrigated by the water 
of the Salt River, as estimated 
from the records of the Salt River 
Valley Water Users’ Association, 
is about $57,600,000 per year. Not 
all this production is the result of 
surface water from the Salt river, 
however. Approximately 35. per- 
cent of the water used for irriga- 
Salt River project 
comes from pumps. Some of this 
is percolating water that had _ its 
ultimate source on the upper wa- 
tershed. Much how- 
ever, represents depletion of the 
inflow 
from areas Reef 
Dam. In addition, a small amount 
of rainfall is available each year to 
assist in crop production. Taking 
all these into account, it 
reasonable to that 
about 65 percent of the crop pro- 
duction in the Salt River Valley 
is produced by runoff from the Salt 
This means that 
irrigates crops each 
year worth about $37,400,000. In 
addition, at least 30 percent of the 
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River watershed. 


river water 


annual water delivery is used for 
domestic and industrial purposes 
and for lawn and garden irriga- 
tion in the Phoenix area. It is diffi- 
cult to place a value on the latter 
uses, which produce little directly 
measurable return but which make 
the Salt River Valley communities 
more desirable places in which to 
live. 

Water development in the arid 
Southwest has been largely devoted 
to the expansion of agriculture. 
Arizona ranks as one of the major 
cotton-producing states, and has 
consistently led the states in per- 
acre cotton yields. Truck crops 
and such specialties as sugar beet 
seed are other important sources 
of agricultural income. Koenig (8) 
has suggested, however, that irriga- 
tion of the arid lands of the twen- 
tieth century is no longer an ap- 


‘is eut 


propriate use of that valuable re- 
water. He indicates that 
arid lands can provide full em- 
ployment and a high standard of 
living only if their scarce water 
resources are devoted to industry, 
not agriculture. Agricultural prod- 
ucts in a future economy must be 
shipped in from more humid re- 
gions, while the limited water is 
used in ways that will support a 
greater number of people. This 
already under way. 
Newspaper publicity about the ad- 
vantages of Phoenix as a winter 
resort has tended to obseure the 
fast growth of light industry which 
is rapidly making the Salt River 
Valley a major manufacturing cen- 
ter. The growth of industry and 
of population has substantially re- 
duced the area of agricultural land 
in the Valley in recent years. Al- 
though there are many who con- 
tend that population expansion 
should not be encouraged in a re- 
vion of limited resources, the at- 
tractiveness of the Salt River Val- 
ley as a place to live apparently 
makes its continued growth inevi- 
table. 


source, 


process is 


Timber 


There are more than 6,500 mil- 
lion board feet of ponderosa pine 
and 1,500 million board feet of 
other species on the Salt River wa- 
tershed. A comparison with statis- 
ties compiled by the U. S. Forest 
for the entire state (12) 
shows that almost one-half of Ari- 
zona’s timber area and about 40 
percent of the timber volume lie 
in the drainage of the Salt River. 
The great bulk of the commercial 
timber is ponderosa pine; only a 
negligible volume of other species 
each year. More than 40 
pereent of the pine timber grows 
on only 17 percent of the forest 
Those sites classed as poor 


Service 


area, 
and non-commercial comprise al- 
most 45 percent of the timbered 
area, but together support only 
about 18 percent of the timber vol- 
ume. 

As a part of its timber manage- 
ment program, the U. S. Forest 
Service conducts growth studies 
on timber sale areas throughout the 
pine zone. Sample plots in eutover 
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tracts in each management block 
are measured at regular intervals. 
Data from growth plots within the 
Salt River portion of the Coconino 
National Forest indicate that pres- 
ent timber growth on that forest 
is about 96 board feet per acre per 
year. The best timber sites no 
doubt yield considerably more than 
this, while the poorest produce 
much less. An annual growth rate 
of 150 board feet per acre is at- 
tainable in ponderosa pine stands 
of average quality (9), but realiza- 
tion of this potential requires an 
intensive program of thinning, 
pruning, and frequent light cuts 
of sawtimber, not practical under 
present economic conditions. 

The net return from timber can 
be determined from gross 
stumpage value of annual growth 
less costs of growing and selling 
the timber. At 1956 prices, the 
estimated net return from timber 
crowth on average sites in the Salt 
River watershed is about $6.50 per 
thousand board feet, while the 
higher quality timber growing on 
the best sites is worth about $10.80 
per thousand. Taking into account 
the variations in stumpage value 
and in annual growth per acre, the 
net annual return from timber 
growth appears to range from 
about $1.60 per acre on the best 
ponderosa pine sites to no more 
than $0.40 per acre on the poorer 
timber growing areas (3). 

Timber harvest in the spruce-fir 
type has so far been limited to a 
few small sales, although opera- 
tions in this high mountain zone 
are being stepped up. Few data 
are available to establish growth 
rates or values of spruce and fir 
timber. These species are in low 
demand compared with pine, and 
the cold climate of the high moun- 
tains produces a slow-growing for- 
est. Taking all these factors into 
account, it is doubtful if timber 
returns on even the best of the 
spruce-fir sites will exceed those of 
the lower-producing pine areas. 
Aspen is used to a limited extent 
for excelsior wood, but has no other 
commercial value at present in the 
region. 

The wholesale value of all fin- 
ished lumber eut from the Salt 
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River watershed could be calcu- 
lated from data on current lumber 
sales. However, present timber 
harvest practices are designed to 
bring the virgin forest under man- 
agement, and the present cut prob- 
ably somewhat exceeds annual 
growth. An annual growth rate of 
96 board feet per acre from the 
1,545,000 acres of commercial for- 
est will yield 148,320,000 board- 
feet per year. The 1956 weighted 
average price f.o.b. mill for ail 
grades of finished lumber in Ari- 
zona was $78.00 per M bd. ft. At 
this price, annual timber growth 
on the Salt River watershed is 
worth about $11,600,000 in the 
form of finished lumber. 


Grazing 

Practically all of the Salt River 
drainage is grazed by domestic 
livestock, chiefly cattle, for at least 
a part of the year. During 1955, 
the Salt River watershed provided 
approximately 1,100,000 animal- 
unit months of grazing. Many 
years of stocking adjustment have 
presumably brought livestock num- 
bers fairly well into line with the 
present carrying capacity of the 
range. The continued increase of 
woody non-forage plants on the 
range, however, is bringing about 
a steady decline in carrying ¢a- 
pacity. If present trends continue, 
the deterioration of the range can 
be expected to progress at an in- 
creasing rate. An average of about 
7.2 acres of range land is now 
required on this watershed to sup- 
port one cow for a month. Accord- 
ing to experienced range techni- 
cians, carrying capacity varies 
from 20 acres or more per AUM 
(animal unit month) in the spruce- 
fir forest to no more than 2 acres 
per AUM in the best subalpine 
grasslands. The ponderosa pine 
type requires on the average about 
6 acres per AUM; the pinyon- 
juniper type, about 8 acres. 

Data from ranch sales, grazing 
fee studies, and range land leases 
indicate that the value of one ani- 
mal-unit month of grazing on the 
Salt River watershed is approxi- 
mately 60 cents. The net annual 


return from grazing varies from 
about one cent per acre in the 


spruce-fir forest to 10 cents in the 
ponderosa pine type and more than 
30 cents per acre in the subalpine 
grassland. The present average 
net land return from grazing, after 
deducting costs of fire protection, 
administration, and the like, is es- 
timated to be about 61% cents per 
acre per year on the watershed as 
a whole (4). 

Reports are available on the 
value of all livestock in Arizona, 
but there is no direct way to deter- 
mine the proportion produced 
within the Salt River drainage. 
A rough estimate can be obtained 
by considering that the 1,100,000 
AUM’s of seasonal use provided 
by watershed lands is nearly equi- 
valent to 92,000 cattle on the range 
yearlong. This hypothetical herd 
might be expected to produce about 
65 pereent calf crop. A_ recent 
study of Southwestern  eattle 
ranches has shown that the average 
market weight of calves for the 
past fifteen years has been about 
365 pounds (6). Assuming a 65 
percent calf crop from 92,000 head, 
365-pound ealves, and cattle prices 
at the 1952-1955 level, annual live- 
stock production on the Salt River 
watershed is valued at about 
$4,200,000. 


Recreation and Wildlife 


More than a million people each 
year visit some portion of the Salt 
River watershed primarily for ree- 
reational enjoyment (10). About 
40 percent of the visits are to estab- 
lished pienie areas! Additional 
thousands of weekpnd motorists 
drive through the forests and the 
deserts purely to enjoy the scenery. 
A smaller proportion of visitors 
are hikers and campers who spend 
more than one day in the area. 

Hunting draws still others to 
the watershed. Deer are probably 
the most widely distributed and 
sought after animal, but elk, bear, 
antelope, javelina, squirrels, and 
rabbits are also hunted. Such birds 
as quail, doves, wild turkey, ducks, 
and geese provide sport in season. 
Most of the watershed is included 
in special management units, in 
which controlled hunts, habitat im- 
provement, and other activities are 


carried out to enhance hunting 
values. 

Arizona’s relatively few good 
trout streams are mostly high trib- 
utaries of the Salt River. A few 
creeks in the Mogollon Rim coun- 
try around Oak Creek, and the 
region at the head of the Black 
and White Rivers in the White 
Mountains receive heavy fishing 
pressure. Much of the trout fish- 
ing in the more accessible waters 
is on a put-and-take basis, with 
eatchable trout planted from ar- 
tificial rearing stations. At lower 
elevations, some of the West’s best 
warm-water fishing, for bass, erap- 
pie, and other species, can be found 


in the storage reservoirs on the 
Salt and Verde Rivers. Boating 


and water-skiing are becoming in- 
creasingly popular on the Salt Riv- 
er lakes. 

Several wilderness primi- 
tive areas have been established to 
preserve a small portion of the 
wild land as nearly as possible in 
its natural state, with a minimum 
of interference or improvement by 
man. Hiking and horseback trips 
into these wildernesses are encour- 
aged, but mechanized travel is not 
permitted. Less than one percent 
of all recreational visits to the wa- 
tershed include wilderness trips, 
but wilderness preservation serves 
a recreational and esthetic need all 
out of proportion to the number 
of people who actively use the 
areas. 

In Arizona as elsewhere, recrea- 
tional recreational 
mands are rapidly increasing as 
population grows, as people have 
more leisure time, and as transpor- 
tation Many people, 
rightly or wrongly, now consider 
recreation the dominant use of the 
wild lands of most of the West. 
The public is becoming increasing- 
ly vocal in its demands that land 
management not interfere unduly 
with recreational opportunities. 


The Future of the Salt 
River Watershed 


The significance of the water 
yield of the Salt River watershed 
is the most striking fact that 
emerges from a consideration of 
the relative importance of the va- 
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rious uses of the land. Admittedly, 
many of the figures presented in 
the foregoing sections are rough 
estimates only, but the comparative 
values are sufficiently reliable to 
indicate an order of magnitude and 
to indicate the relative importance 
of each of the major land uses. 
It is apparent that water is the 
primary product of the wild lands 
of the Salt River watershed, not 
only in economic value but in num- 
ber of people served. Recreation 
is perhaps second to water in im- 
portance to the overall welfare of 
the people of Arizona. Timber 
production ranks third, with graz- 
ing of livestock the least important 
economically of the land 
uses. National economic trends in- 
dicate that this ranking will be 
maintained into the foreseeable fu- 
ture. 

The Salt 
area in transition 
the old days of extensive manage- 


major 


River watershed is an 
passing from 


ment to a new era of intensive man- 
agement. Today, the demand for 
each of the products of the land 
has become so intense that detailed 
adjustments and allocations of re- 
sources among conflicting demands 
must be made if the watershed is 
to be of maximum value to the 
people of Arizona and the nation, 


Important Notice to Subscribers 


Intensive management does not 
mean that the entire watershed 
must be cut, plowed, covered with 
roads, and otherwise converted into 
a semi-urban countryside. Rather, 
it means direction of effort toward 
maximum production of timber 
from the most valuable forest 
areas, greatest water yield from 
the primary water source areas, 
and provision of maximum reerea- 
tional opportunities for individuals 
of varying tastes. The promised 
development of plants and ani- 
mals better adapted to arid condi- 
tions, expensive schemes for the 
importation of water from distant 
sources, eventual modification of 
the weather—all these will help to 
alleviate the water problem of the 
Salt River Valley, but the primary 
source of water in the desert, in 
the future as in the past, will be 
the watershed of the Salt River. 
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‘We put on peeler logs easily and 
leave no tong marks to damage or de- 
value them’ continues Mr. Yost. ‘‘We load 
logs up to the biggest, just over 4,200 
bf’ You can grip firmly, and release 
gently, one big stick or several small 
ones, with International Drott-developed 
top grab-arm control! (Note view below.) 


“I'm a@ one-man team that works the landing 
alone with the International Drott TD-15 Skid- 
Grapple?’ reports contract log-loader Leonard Yost, 
owner, Leonard Yost Logging Co., Medford, Oregon. 


How TD-15 Skid-Grapple 
iy makes contract log-loader 


ee | 
‘one-man team”: 


“1 still have time to buck the logs, trim off limbs, 
and push loaded trucks through soft spots; concludes 
Mr. Yost. And his new 6-cylinder 115-hp TD-15 
Skid-Grapple with Shuttle-Bar control has loaded 
144,000 bf in one day! There’s a big-capacity logger- 
designed International Drott Skid-Grapple among 
the many models to give you proven minimum crew 
advantages handling logs, lumber, pulpwood, or mill 
waste. See your International Drott Distributor for 
a demonstration! 


International Harvester Company, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Drott Manufacturing Corp., Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 


INTERNATIONAL. 


“We load up to 24 trucks daily with no help, and eliminate 
the need for two men on dangerous work: the top loader and 
hooker)’ adds Mr. Yost. Note how a loading height of 11’ 9”, a 
forward reac’ of up to 7’ 10’, and positive ‘’feather-touch’’ load- 
control team up to make the job easy. 
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TORTURE TEST NO. 62-29-9 


SITE: 

McCulloch Test Laboratory, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

SAW MODEL USED: 

ONE/40 direct-drive. 

TEST CYCLE: Start. Accelerate 
to 5,000 r.p.m. Stop. 


NO. CYCLES COMPLETED: 
57,329 


AVERAGE PULLS REQUIRED 
TO START: 1.07 


CONDITION OF SAW AFTER 
TEST: Excellent. Starter spring 
tension normal. Compression 
normal. Wear on moving 
parts negligible. 
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control team up to make the job easy. 
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Meet McCulloch's New NUMBER ONE Saws 


and anew 


McCulloch Number One saw 


Nobody knows the importance of fast chain saw starting more than a 
professional sawyer. When he’s out on the job, he wants his chain saw to 
start —and start in a hurry. It means money in his pocket. 

McCulloch has gone all-out to make sure its new Number One chain 
saws will start fast and keep starting fast—during years of hard use. 
Starting tests like the one shown in this ad would break the back of an 
ordinary chain saw. But McCulloch Number One saws refused to weaken 
even after thousands of consecutive starts. 

Starting is just one phase of McCulloch’s Number One torture testing 
program. The new chain saws were subjected to nearly every conceivable 
kind of torture to prove their dependability. Endurance tests. Weather 
tests. Temperature tests. Field tests by hundreds of professional loggers 
and woodcutters. The results prove that, dollar for dollar, pound for 
pound, McCulloch chain saws are Number One. Reliable. Lightweight. 
Powerful. Easy on the man. 


See vour McCulloch Chain Saw Dealer for a free demonstration. 


ONE/70 Direct-Drive 


+ Built for high-speed, heavy-duty work 

+ More power per cubic inch than any other saw 
its size - Takes bars up to 30” + Weighs only 

21 pounds « Dynamically Balanced « Pintail Chain 
Seven models to choose from. 

Prices start as low as $154.95 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


McCULLOCH CHAIN SAWS 


Number One In World Sales 


For free booklet write McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles 45, California, Dept. J-! 


McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles 45, Calif. * Marine Products Division (Scott Outboards), Minneapolis, Minn, 


McCulloch of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada * McCulloch International Inc., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 6-9002 
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BEN MEADOWS 
“Your Friendly Forestry Supplier’ 


I'm both proud and pleased to 
be a member of the Society of 
American Foresters. I always 
look forward with fond antici 
pation to the annual meetings 
of this great and growing organ 
ization. Every gathering enables 
me to meet many forester friends 
and customers in person that I 
already know by mail or tele 
phone. I've met some wonderful 
people. It’s a circle of friendship 


that grows year by year. 


Faye and I are making big 
plans We'll be in San 
Francisco for the 1959 SAF meet 
ing in November. We'll look for 


you there with a 


again, 


welcome, 
whether you're from Maine, or 
Florida 


Alaska and Hawaii, or right close 


from the new states of 


by from California. Drop by and 
say hello at our exhibit booth, 
see the best for ‘59 and for the 
years to come in forestry tools 
and equipment. 

We make a big point of pro 
viding your needs with friendly, 
That's the Ben 
If you're not yet 


personal service. 
Meadows way 
acquainted, drop by at San Fran- 
choo and check on things pel 
sonally. If you want to place an 
order right there, we'll take care 
of you. If you're in a= hurry, 
write or phone us today. 


You can depend on Ben 


Member since 1943 


The Ben Meadows Co. 


315 Pharr Road N.E. 
ATLANTA 5, GEORGIA 
Telephone—CEdar 3-2601 


Airplane Application of Herbicides 
for Releasing Conifers’ 


John L. Arend 


AIRCRAFT have many uses in for- 
estry operations. They are used for 
detection and suppression work in 
connection with fire, insect, and dis- 
ease problems as well as for map- 
ping and transportation. 

The application of herbicides by 
aircraft for timber stand improve- 
ment by freeing conifers from un- 
desirable hardwoods and brush is a 
relatively new technique in forestry 
The development and 
use of silvicide spraying by air- 
craft for these 
scribed in this paper. 


operations. 


purposes are de- 


Background and Development 


The development in the mid 


Forties of ‘‘seleetive.’’ 


or ‘‘synthetie hormone’’ type her- 
bicides such as 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T 
started a new era in weed and 
brush control. For the first time an 
organic chemical (carbon, hydro- 
gen, oxygen, and chlorine) was syn- 
thesized that was toxic to some 
plants and not to others and was 
effective in relatively small quan- 
tities (1 to 2 pounds per acre). 
This development made it possible 
to consider light foliage spray ap- 
plications of 2.4-D or 2.4,5-T for 
broadleaf plants 
without damage to conifers. 


control of most 


The use of aircraft to apply se- 
lective herbicides for conifer release 
in forestry operations was devel- 
oped through a series of field trials. 
Reports of this development are 
available in existing publications. 

In 1948 (71) and 1949 (6, 7) re- 
sults were reported on the applica- 


THe AUTHOR is Researeh Center leader at 
the East Lansing, Michigan field unit, 
which is maintained in cooperation with 
Michigan State University by the Lake 
States Forest Expt. Sta., Forest Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


‘Talk presented at Agricultural Avia- 


tion Research Conference, Milwaukee, 


Wis., November 11, 1958, 


tion of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T by aircraft 
in Oklahoma and Texas for con- 
trolling sage brush and scrub oak 
for range and pasture 
ment. In these trials selectivity of 
the herbicide at relatively low rates 
and its effectiveness in low spray 
were 


improve- 


volumes (5 gallons per acre 
established. 

About this time, 1950, foresters 
began to think more seriously about 
the same method for the release of 
conifers. 

In 1950 the effects of 2.4-D and 
2.4.5-T on conifers were relatively 
unknown, and this lack of informa- 
tion delaved the use of aerial appli- 
cation of herbicides solely for con- 
ifer release. Although it was not 
until 1954 (7) that a specifie study 
was made of the effects of foliage 
sprays of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T on con- 
ifers, some information ob- 
tained from spray operations made 
with ground equipment for brush 
control where conifers were pres- 
ent. 

In such operations for brush con- 
trol on utility and roadside rights- 
of-way, it was early observed that 
2.4-D and 2,4,5-T were not 
effective on eonifers. The foliage of 
conifers could be browned and dam- 
aged, but rarely were the larger 
trees killed. Lack of conifer kill 
with foliage sprays was considered 
to be a limitation on these selective 
herbicides for utility right-of-way 
maintenanee. The damage often 
suffered by conifers from foliage 
sprays set back the use of selective 
herbicides for purposes. 
However, it was also observed that 
conifers were more resistant to 2, 
4-D and 2,4.5-T during the later 
part of the growing season than in 


very 


release 


the spring. 

During the vears 1950-1952 a few 
pioneer tests were made with air- 
eraft to apply selective herbicides 
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for of conifers. The first 
results published of these early 
trials were by Carl Hawkes in 1953 


release 


(9). He reported on a spray opera- 
tion applied by during 
June and July 1951 in Oregon to 
free Sitka spruce, Douglas-fir, and 
Port-Orford-cedar (2-8 feet tall) 
growing under alder and willow 
(10-20 feet tall). The spray con- 
sisted of 2 pounds acid equivalent 
of the ester of 2,4-D mixed with 8 
gallons of water per acre. Another 


aircraft 


COOSA PINES 


.... and consider 
the progress of industry 
in establishing well-managed 
productive forests 
under a free enterprise 
system. 


COOSA RIVER NEWSPRINT CO. 


mixture, using a carrier of 7 gal- 
lons water and 1 gallon diesel oil, 
was also used with equal effective- 
ness. The treatment was applied 
on 1,000 aeres at a total cost of 
$5.15 per acre. The alder and wil- 
low, whose tops are easily killed by 
2.4-D, were defoliated by this treat- 
ment. The leaders of the conifers 
under the alder curled down but 
straightened by August. Exposed 
conifers suffered leader and branch- 
tip damage. This particular test 
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demonstrated the economy of ap- 
plying herbicides by aircraft for 
conifer release, but the damage 
suffered by the conifers showed that 
more needed to be learned before 
airplane spraying of herbicides 
could be’ recommended generally 
for release purposes. 

The next report published on 
conifer release by aircraft applica- 
tion of herbicides was by Ralston 
and Coulter in 1954 (12). They 
described tests made in August 
1952 in Lower Michigan. About 20 
acres of oak ranging from 10 to 50 
feet in height with underplanted 
red pine 4 to 8 feet tall 
sprayed with the ester of 2.4,5-T 
at two rates of application: (1) 1 
pound of 2,4,5-T acid equivalent in 
1 gallon of diesel oil and 3.75 gal- 
lons of water per acre, and (2) 2 
pounds of 2,4,5-T in 1 gallon diesel 
oil and 3.50 gallons of water per 
acre. The results of this small-scale 
aerial spray application of her- 
bicide for pine release were spec- 
tacular. Over 90 percent of the oak 
killed with 
sprouting, and the pine was un- 
damaged even in the openings. The 
test conclusively demonstrated the 


were 


were no subsequent 


successful use of aircraft for ap- 
plying herbicides to release red 
pine from oak, both from the stand- 
point of release effects and economy 
of the operation. 

In July 1953 a regional field 
meeting was held in Lower Michi- 
gan for 
chemical brush control work. The 


foresters interested in 


results of the aerial spray treat- 
ment for pine release were so con- 
vineing that the National Forests 
of the Lake States made immediate 
plans to spray about 900 acres of 
conifer plantations for release pur- 
poses, using 2!5 gallons of spray 
per acre. About 500 acres of serub 
oak suppressing red pine in Lower 
Michigan, 250 acres of aspen and 
red maple overtopping red pine in 
Upper Michigan, and 150 acres of 
aspen and paper birch overtopping 
red pine and white spruce in 
northern Minnesota were sprayed 
in early August of the same year. 
The hardwood control for conifer 
excellent except for 

Cont. page 742 
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itations overtopped with aspen. 

In northern Minnesota Roe also 
conducted pioneer aerial spray 
tests for both control of hardwoods 
and release of conifers (13, 14). 
Shortly thereafter a number of 
forest industries in Minnesota fol- 
lowed suit, often using different 
spray prescriptions. The different 
mixtures used on brush con- 
ditions more variable and complex 
ihan in Lower Michigan produced 
a variety of initial release results 
very 


spreav 


ranging from very good to 


poor. 
Since 1953, aerial spraying for 
and for other 


releasing conifers 


brush control jobs has become ae- 
cepted practice in the forests of the 
Lake States. At the present time 
6.000 to 8,000 are 


being sprayed annually. Probably 


about acres 
the largest share of this work is in 
Michigan to pine 
this can be done 


Lower release 
from serub oak ; 
with as little as l%, pound of 2,4, 
5-T in either 2 gallons of fuel oil 
or 214 gallons of oil-water emulsion 
per acre. In other parts of the Lake 


by 
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States, particularly Minnesota, 
brush conditions are more complex, 
often being composed of overstory 
hardwoods with an understory of 
sizeable brush. Release results un- 
der such conditions, while satisfac- 
tory, are not as spectacular as in 
oak stands and require 1'% to 2 
pounds of herbicide in 2 to 4 gal- 
lons of oil-water carrier per acre, 
depending on the species and den- 
sity of the hardwoods. 

Following the suecessful use of 
aircraft spraying of herbicides for 
conifer release in the Lake States, 
the practice has been tried in the 
Eastern (10), Central (75), and 
Southern States (4, 5). In the 
South. the degree of hardwood con- 
trol is quite variable because of the 
many different species and sites in- 
volved. Also a factor is the variable 
erowing season which is greatly in- 
fluenced by the distribution of the 
precipitation. However, at least 
10,000 acres are being sprayed an- 
nually for pine release. The spray 
mixture is generally 2 pounds of 
2.4.5-T (aeid equivalent) in 5 gal- 
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lons of oil-water carrier per acre. 
Repeat sprays at 2- to 3-year in- 
tervals are also being considered 
by many forest managers in the 
South. 

In the 
extensive 
been made to release conifers from 
alder. Experimental work is econ- 
tinuing the control of vine 
maple and related species. 


Northwest some 
have 


Pacifie 


spray operations 


on 


Status of Present Knowledge 


Considerable knowledge on air- 
eraft spraying for conifer release 
has been accumulated from the field 
trials and research conducted dur- 
10 vears in various 
Al 
though much remains to be learned, 
we now have enough available 
knowledge when it is all brought 
together to control most hardwoods 
and brush conditions sufficiently 
for conifer the eastern 
forest regions. Space in this paper 


ing the past 
sections of the United States. 


release in 


not permit a handbook on 
conifer release by means of aerial 
spravs. IHlowever, the general prin- 
ciples involved in the aerial ap- 
plication of herbicides for conifer 
release and the range of prescrip- 
tions that be used for indi- 
vidual release jobs are summarized. 

He rhicide sto use. The low vola 
tile formulation of 2,4.5-T. 
because of its effectiveness on most 


does 


can 


ester 


hardwood species and greater selee- 
tivity on conifers, is the principal 
herbicide for woody plant control 
for releasing conifers 
selective have 


as well 
Other 
limited uses for certain brush econ- 


as 


herbicides 


ditions where the degree of control 
be 
the operation reduced. 

hame 


ean inereased or the costs of 


Silvex, a common coined 
for 2-(2,4.5-trichlorophenoxy) pro- 
pionie acid, has been reported to 
be slightly more effective on oak 
Florida, 
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No. 49 of a series featuring 


Alaskan forests are of two distinct classes 

commercial development in each parallel- 
ing economic development of its geographic 
location. Because of the widespread in- 
terest in the 49th state—still a land of 
mystery to many of us—we cover this 
state in two parts, beginning with the 
Coastal Forests. 


These forests are located in Southeastern 
Alaska where high annual rainfall average, 
over 80”, and near-constant temperature, 
ranging from 32° January average to 56° 
August average, support luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. 


Contained almost wholly within either 
ihe Tongass (16,016,806 acres) or the 
Chugach (4,725,610 acres) National For- 
ests, timberlands are an extension of those 
in coastal Oregon, Washington and Brit- 
ish Columbia. Coordinated plans manage 
“multiple-use” resources to provide simul- 
taneously for continuous timber crop, water 
production, fish and game protection and 
for agriculture, mining, industrial plants, 
home- and town-sites, and water power 
development. 


Timber is primarily western hemlock, 
superior to eastern for pulp, and also excel- 
lent for flooring; and Sitka spruce which, 
attaining diameters up to 8’ or 9’, is also 
the chief source for Alaska’s saw logs and 
lumber. In smaller supply is the western 
red cedar, valued as a decay-resistant sid- 
ing, and for shingles and poles. The Alas- 


SOUTHERN COATINGS AND CHEMICAL CO. 


kan (yellow) cedar, so prized for its odor 
and its durable beauty, occurs in stands so 
scattered as to make its logging expensive. 


Rough or soft terrain rules out tractor 
logging in much of the timberlands. Meth- 
ods follow, instead, those of the Pacific 
Northwest, using heavy diesel-powered 
donkey engines — 150-200 HP — equipped 
with wire cables. Depending on timber lo- 
cations, these rigs either pull logs from 
felling point to “cold decks” at spar trees, 
and hence to tide water or truck roads. , . 
or, mounted on floats, they move logs di- 
rectly from slopes to salt water. Transpor- 
tation to mills is almost entirely by water 
and a system of protected seaways makes 
all parts of the region readily accessible. 


Residents and miners may take timber 
free of charge for personal use, not for 
resale. Individuals and industries purchase 
cutting rights on long-lease terms, which 
usually require clear cutting of all mer- 
chantable timber on the sale area, except 
for groups of trees selected to provide nat- 
ural reseeding. To further the economy of 
the State, it is also stipulated that this 
timber may not ordinarily be exported in 
raw form for out-of-state manufacture. 

A high proportion of the hemlock and 
spruce is pulp timber suitable for inte- 
grated sawmill, peeler and pulp operation, 
which must be removed to make removal 
of the high grade logs profitable. The 
Ketchikan Pulp Co. mill, opened in 1954, 


forestry practices, projects and products. 


became the first Alaskan market for low 
grade spruce and hemlock. Designed to 
produce high-grade dissolving wood pulp 
suitable for processing into rayon or cello- 
phane, its maximum output is 585 tons 
daily. With the second such mill, Alaska 
Timber and Pulp Co., scheduled to open 
in 1960, the pulp industry in the area 
should become firmly established. 


Interior Alaskan forests will be cov- 
ered in our next insertion. 
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Oklahoma, and Texas. However, 
lack of selectivity seems to limit 
its use for pine release. 

On certain species, such as hazel, 
alder, aspen, birch, and- manzanita, 
the low volatile ester of 2.4-D is 
as effective as 2,4,5-T. Whenever 
2 4-D can be substituted for 2,4,5-T, 
costs can be reduced. Mixtures of 
the two esters have not had as good 
results on most hardwoods as have 
equal rates of the individual her- 
bicides. This is explained by the 
fact that 2,4,5-T is effective on 
more hardwoods than is 2,4-D; add- 
ing the latter often has a diluting 
effect. For this reason 50/50 mix- 
tures of the two esters are not 
recommended except for very spe- 
cial brush conditions. 


The amine salt forms of 2.4-D 
and 2,4.5-T have often produced 
good results with ground applica- 
tions, but consistently good results 
obtained in aerial 


not been 


applications. 


have 


Invert emulsions (droplets of 
water dispersed in oil) of 2,4.5-T, 
which produce large droplets to 
prevent drift in aerial application 
work, are still in the picture where 
drift is a special problem. How- 
they may not have sufficient 
selectivity on conifers. In addition, 
invert emulsions are more difficult 
to apply beeause they require spe- 
cial nozzle and are 
hard to pump. 


Rate per -One to 
pounds acid equivalent of the her- 
bicide mixed 2 to 
carrier is the usual range of rates 
per acre. For local release problems 
this rate of application can vary 
from 14 pound of 2,4,5-T in 2 gal- 
lons of diesel oil per acre for re- 
lease of pine from scrub oak in 
Lower Michigan to 2 pounds in 5 
gallons for release of pine from 
oak in the South. 

The 
by the 


ever, 


adjustments 


acre .— two 


5 gallons of 


acre is governed 
the overstory 
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hardwoods and brush to be con- 
trolled as well as the species of 
brush. For exceptionally dense 
brush or multistoried brush condi- 
tions, two spray applications at 2- 
to 3-year intervals are more effee- 
tive than one heavy application, 

Carrier to use—Two types of 
carriers (water and oil) and many 
combinations of each are being used 
to dilute the herbicide in aerial 
spray work. 

The esters form solutions when 
mixed with oil, and emulsions when 
diluted with water. Caner emul- 
sions (1 part chemical, 2 parts No. 
2 fuel oil or No. 2 ail oil, and 
7 parts water) have been used ex- 
tensively for work in the 
Lake States. 

Three disadvantages of oil over 
water are frequently cited, (1) 
higher evaporation, (2) higher 
cost, and (3) a possible tendency 
to damage pine. Actually, fuel oil 
evaporates more slowly than water 
and, of course, more. More- 
over, oil forms a solution in ester 
herbicides, making it easier 
without forming invert emulsions 
and giving it the ability to pene- 
trate the surface of hardwood 
foliage. Controlled tests are rapidly 
bringing out still more advantages 
of oil carriers. In a recent unpub- 
lished test in Lower Michigan the 
oil carrier was found to be superior 
to water carriers in controlling 
aspen and oak. In fact, for the 
same degree of control about one- 
third less herbicide was required 
in an oil compared to a_ water 
carrier. 


release 


eosts 


to mix 


Most oil carriers used have been 
diesel oil (or comparable grades of 
fuel oil). No doubt large quantities 
of this type oil can damage coni- 
fers. This has been considered 
problem in southern pine release 
because of the spurts of new growth 
that follow 
dormancy. 


periods of summer 


Non-phytotoxie oils (paraffinic 
oils) have been used to some extent 
as a earrier for effective pine re- 
in the mid-South with- 
Oils 
of this type cost more than diesel 


oil, but they should be considered 


lease work 
out damage to the conifers. 
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on difficult-to-control brush where 
damage to the conifers is a prob- 
lem. 

Degree of control needed for re- 
lease.—The degree of control that 
can be obtained in one treatment 
depends on the mixture of species, 
their vigor, and density. For pine 
release complete control of all the 
competing hardwoods and brush is 
not necessary. In most cases, 50- to 
90-percent control of the hard- 
woods will achieve sufficient re- 
lease to tip the stand development 
in favor of the conifers. 

When to svray in regard to stage 
of physiological activity Sprays 
are applied after the hardwoods 
are fully leafed out and the growth 
of the conifers has started to 
harden off. This hardening-off pro- 
cess is difficult to identify for all 
conifers. In general, after the new 
needles are nearly as long as the 
old ones is one guide to use; an- 
other is 4 to 6 weeks after full-leaf 
development of the hardwoods. 

A study of the tolerance of six 


conifers (red, jack, Seotch, and 


white pines, Norway spruce, and 
white spruce) to foliage spray ap- 
plications of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T in 
northern Lower Michigan (1) 
showed that the new growth of 
these conifers was easily damaged 
at rates of 1 to 2 pounds acid 
equivalent in 21% and 5 gallons of 
water-oil carrier per acre until the 
new growth hardened off. This was 
July 15 for white spruce; August 
1 for white pine, red pine, and 
Norway spruce; and August 15 
for jack pine and Scotch pine. The 
foliage of hardwoods in this lati- 
tude reaches full-leaf development 
about the middle of June; they are 
susceptible to foliage sprays for at 
least two months afterwards (7). 
In general, the hardwoods should 
be physiologically active at the time 
of the spray application so that 
the herbicide will be translocated 
from the foliage to the roots. 

In some regions, there are often 
stages of growing-season dormancy 
during periods of dry weather; 
the conifers may then put on new 
growth several times during the 


late growing seasons as the soil 
moisture improves. Under these 
conditions, it is difficult to spray 
without some temporary setback in 
the new growth. 

Stages of phenological develop- 
ment suitable for the application of 
foliage sprays correspond to the 
following general periods in dif- 
ferent forest regions of the east: 

Eastern Region Period 
Lake States July 15-August 15 
Northeastern States July 15-August 15 
Central States June 15-July 15 
South The month of June 

When to release in regard to 


stand development.—Normally for- 
est managers are anxious to release 
suppressed conifers as soon as pos- 
sible to avoid loss in growth. How- 
ever, if the overhead brush and 
hardwoods are killed back before 
the conifers are capable of utilizing 
the extra growing space, additional 
herbaceous vegetation and brush 
species frequently develop, which 
adds to the release problem rather 
than reducing it. Therefore, the 
stage of stand development needs 


to be carefully appraised to be cer- 
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with wholesale planting list 
and Christmas Tree 
Growers’ Guide, 


*Heavy Roots and 
Sturdy Tops of 
Musser Seedlings 
compared with or- 
dinary seedlings. 


RED CHAIN forestry hose is strong, 
lightweight, flexible, and compact; it 
is ideal for forestry service needs. 
RED CHAIN is made of pure linen 
and will stand up and give long life 
under the most severe conditions. 
Exclusive Niednerizing process gives 
protection against mildew and rot 
and guarantees longer life. 


WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 
69 Main Street, San Francisco 5, Cal. 


Stocked for immediate delivery by .. .Tel.: Sutter 1-0618 


Also ... RENDEIN pure linen fire hose for indoor protection. 


the dependable 
pure linen 
forestry hose 


CHAIN swelts in action, without re- 
ducing nozzle pressure, to protect 
against fire damage. 


Available in 1 and 11% inch sizes; 
lengths of 50 and 100 feet. RED 
CHAIN bose is identified by the dis- 
tinctive red chain stripe. Order from 


RED dealer nearest you. 


RALSTON R. CUNNINGHAM CO., INC. 
71 Columbia Street, Seattle 4, Wash. 
Tel.: Main 2341 
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There’s a lot of good forestry in our stockroom... . 


Yes, that’s right, we carry today’s best forestry on our shelves — in the 

tools that are setting the pace for modern methods and techniques. Take a 
look at the show window below—top economy tools that save man-hours and 
cut costs while insuring the very maximum in production, the kind of service 
only Forestry Suppliers, Inc., with its years of pioneering, can give you 


HARDWOOD CONTROL WITH MIST—With For- DEADENING CULL TREES—On small or spe YOU PLANT MORE TREES—20°;, more—with 
estry Suppliers’ newly developed Hurri- cial areas where mist control is not prac the new KBC Planting Bar (left), fabri 
cane Mist Blower, you can now apply tical, the Reuel Little Tree Injector is the cated for Forestry Suppliers, Inc. by Coun 
herbicides on an acre-by-acre basis at a recommended tool for deadening individ cil Tool Co. A new type blade that tapers 
fraction of present costs, and with faster ual cull or weed trees by injecting herbi to a point makes penetration easier, holes 
results. No girdling! No injecting! You cide into their living tissue. Light, sturdy, larger, which spells better survival 
just mount the Hurricane on a tractor and trouble free. this modern tool costs only healthier trees. Order TPT-10, Priced at 
drive through the woods, Price, only $795 $25-—less in quantity. only $5.95—or $58.00 per dozen bars. 


THE COMPLETE PRUNING SAW—Interchange YUU PRISM-CRUISE PRECISELY with this spe SLOPE CORRECTION CLINOMETER—You climi- 


able hand and pole pruning saw is amaz cial point-sampling tape for 10 B.A.F nate prism rotation and stretch point 
ingly efhcient. Special grip makes it ideal Stretched from sampling point, tape grad sampling tapes parallel with slope when 
for hand pruning while aluminum ex uation at heart center of doubtful tree you use the High Accuracy Clinometer 
tension poles convert it quickly to a pole will show figures in inches and_ tenths with special point sampling correction 
pruning saw. Blade and handle, weighing which actual tree diameter must exceed factor scale as deve loped by Grosenbaugh. 
15 ounces, are priced at only $4.50 (Item to be “in”. Tape 100’ long, graduated in Clinometer also has regular percent scale 
PTI-620) : extension poles (Item PTT-623) feet and tenths on back. Item CD-266S for determining tree heights. Item 2C-46. 
at $8.00 each lt is priced at only $43.15. The price, only $34.25 


FOR THE TOOL YOU NEED — WHEN YOU NEED IT FORESTRY 
WRITE TODAY FOR COPY OF CATALOG No. 8 SUPPLIERS 


INCORPORATED P. O. 8305, Bat 
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Here is a sampling 


of the more than 2,000 items 
listed in our Catalog No. 8 


Acreage Grid 
Aerial Photo Scales 
Alidades 


Increment Borers 
Indian Fire Pump 
Insect Repellent 


Altimeters Knapsack 
Knee Protector 
Angle Gauge Knives 
Area Measurer 
Arm Protector Ladders 
; Leg and Foot Guards 

Axes—All Kinds Levels 

j Log Chains 
Torches Log Rules 
Barograph 
Benzene Hexachloride 
Binoculars Marking Axes 
Bird Repellent Measuring Wheels 
Board Rules Metal Detectors 
Boots Mist Blower 
Bow Saws Moisture Detectors 
Brush Hooks 
Budding Strips—Rubber Pack Bags and Racks 
Bush Axe and Hooks Pantographs 

Pedometer 

Caiculating Machines Photo Interpretometers 
Calipers Planimeter 
Caps and Hats, Hard Pollen Injectors 
Carrying Racks Powder Tree Marker 
Cant Hook Pruning Saws 
Chains—All Kinds Pumpers 
Climbers, Tree Pumps—Fire 
Clinometer, 

High Accuracy Rain Gauges 
Compasses—All Kinds Range Finders 
Compression Sprayers Reels, Tape 
Cone Hook Rootone 
Crown Density Scales 

Safety Equipment 
Cruiser Sticks 
Diagram Plat Book Shears 
Diameter Tapes Shoes 
Dibbles 

i lies moke Bo 
a Snake Bite Kits 
Earth Auger Stadia Rods 

Soil Testing Kits 
Fire Rakes—Pumps Steroscopes 
First Aid Kits Stop Watches 
Flaggin 
Flame Guns and Tags and Labels 

Torches Tally Board — 

Flares Tapes—All Kinds 
Fuel Moisture Scales Tents. 
Transits 
Goggles, Safety Tree Marking Guns 
Grab Hook Tree Marking Paints 
Grafting Supplies Tree Trimming Saddles 
Tree Wound Dressing 
Helmets, Sun 
Herbicides Wedge Prisms 
Hookeroons Weedone Brushkiller 
Humidomist Systems Wind Speed Indicator 


It's good business to do business at the na- 
tion's oldest forestry supply house—where al/ 
items carry the personal guarantee of its 
forester president, James W. "Jim" Craig. 


Telephone Fleetwood 4-3565 


| 
| 
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tain the conifers can effectively 
utilize the additional growing 
space made available to them by 
the vegetation killed or temporarily 
set back in growth by the herbicide 
treatment. It should be recognized 
that two sprayings are needed 1 


bring some stands throvgh Ae 
“us jJaying e ope 
brush. Delaying th 


might result in heavy loss 
fers. 

Type of aircra’’, Sew-flying 
piston-type alrer’ are being used 
for applying ‘gepbhicides. This in- 
chides both helicopters and fixed- 
wing al” eraft. Because of lower 
operat ime e«osts, the fixed-wing is 
preferred where it will do the job. 

Helicopters have special use in 
| rugged country, inaccessible tracts 
| and areas where more than one 
level of overstory are suppressing 
the conifers. If the overstory of 
hardwoods is exceptionally dense or 
of different heights, two applica- 
tions with fixed-wing aircraft at 
intervals of 1 to 3 years need econ- 
sideration over one heavy applica- 
tion with a helicopter. In general, 
however, this situation rarely oe- 
eurs because conifers, especially 
pine, could not be established or 
survive very long under exception- 
ally dense hardwood and_ brush 
overstories. 


« coni- 


| 


| 


| 
| 
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d Station, Jackson 4, Mississippi 


Marking the areas to be sprayed. 
—Forest managers are continually 
toying with different methods of 
marking the areas to be sprayed. 
They can increase the costs an ad- 
ditional $1 to $2 per acre by ceon- 
triving all sorts of marking devices. 
Tt is well known that different pi 
lots require different degrees of 
ground markings for accurate navi- 
gation. Many pilots would like to 
see each area to be sprayed bor- 
dered with neon lights. The job 
may be simplified by placing more 
responsibility for marking the areas 
on the pilot. The boundaries of 
the tract to be sprayed need to be 
clearly identified for the aircraft 
operator by the owner. The aircraft 
operator may then be able to mark 
these boundaries so that they can 
be identified from the air for spray- 
ing purposes at costs less than the 
forest manager could achieve. 


—~Y all release operations 
4s depend mainly on the size 
of se operation and the quantity 


Spray applied per acre. Other 
stems that affect costs are distance 
from spray job to loading points, 
efficiency of loading, ete. 

Release using fixed-wing 
‘aircraft in the Lake States gener- 
ally average less than $5 per acre. 
These are about the lowest in the 
country. 
where 2 pounds of herbicide are 
applied at the rate of 5 gallons per 
acre average about $8 per acre. 


eosts 


Costs in other regions 


Release costs with a helicopter 
are about $10 per acre. 

Aircraft operator’s responsibil. 
ities —Regardless of how much is 
known about conifer release with 
aerial sprays, the correct spray and 
timing of the application cannot 
achieve desired results unless the 
aircraft operator places the spray 
on the brush to be controlled at the 
prescribed rate of application. 

Overlapping of spray swaths 
wastes chemical and can damage 
the conifers by excessive rates of 
application. Missing strips is also 
unsatisfactory, but narrow-strip 
misses are not serious. Spraying 
when the wind exceeds 5 miles per 
hour can cause excessive drift and 
poor coverage. 

The most trouble that 
can be caused by faulty aireraft 
operation is spraying outside the 
boundaries of the tract to be treat- 
ed. This can not only damage the 
property of others, but creates such 
poor public relations that the prae- 
tice of aerial release may be set 
back or even prohibited by law. 


serious 


Many forest owners are not ac- 
quainted with the best spray pre- 
scription needed for their release 
job. Aircraft operators should not 
accept release jobs without being 
sure that they are applying the 
proper spray at the proper time. 
Poor results from such lack of 
knowledge also discourage further 
release work by aircraft. 

Aireraft 
have a 


therefore, 
responsibility in 
aerial release work. The first is the 


operators, 
double 


normal responsibility of knowing 


how to place the herbicide mixture 
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where it is needed. This requires 
proper equipment and ground con- 
trols for accurate flying. The see- 
ond responsibility is to seek compe- 
tent technical assistance on spray 
for different brush 
conditions. Successful spray opera- 


prescriptions 


tions will stimulate more business. 
Poor results will decrease business 
Thus when working with unin- 
formed forest landowners, the air- 
craft operator should make certain 
that the correct spray prescription 
is being applied at the proper time, 
and that he is using proper equip- 
ment and accurate flying. 


Wildlife Considerations 


The first public reaction to spray 
ing herbicides by aireraft is con- 
cern for wildlife. 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T 
are not toxic to game animals or 


IMPORTANT TREE PESTS OF 
THE 


NORTHEAST 
Edited by Dr. H. I. Baldwin. Description 
and control of over 60 of the most im- 


portant insects and diseases affecting forest 
and shade trees, each discussed by an ex- 
pert specialist on the organism. Book con- 
tains 191 pages and 80 illustrations, sub- 
ject and host indices, fabricoid cover. Only 
$2.00 postpaid. Evans Ptg. Co, 29B 
School St., Concord, N. H. 


HAYNES Little Beaver 
Tree Girdler 


For Practical-Economical 
Tree Girdling Use The 
LITTLE BEAVER TREE GIRDLER—the 
machine that made tree girdling operations 
noticeable in the south. Get production in 
any tree girdling operation with this proven 
equipment 


The Complete One Man 
CGirdling Operation 
For Detail See Your Dealer or Write 


HAYNES Mfg, “'ViNcSTON 


TEXAS 


livestock. In fact, these herbicides 
are commonly used for wildlife 
habitat improvement purposes to 
provide openings or to stimulate 
more browse in certain cover types. 

The effects of different methods 
of pine release on wildlife have 
been reported by Gysel (8), work- 
ing in Lower Michigan where ree. 
reation is an important use of the 
forests. He found that release meth- 
ods, including the use of aerial 
sprays, could be used for improv- 
ing wildlife habitat. 

Methods for maintaining wild- 
life habitat in aerial release work 
were suggested in 1955 by Arend 
and Coulter (2). They recommend. 
ed that if the area to be released 
exceeded 40 acres, unsprayed strips 
30 to 50 feet wide be left at 10- 
chain intervals parallel to the flight 
lines. Unsprayed strips of this pat- 
tern can be established at no extra 
cost. They also recommended chat 
vegetation along stream banks be 
left unsprayed. 


Still More to Learn 


To achieve more successful re- 
lease of conifers with aerial appli- 
cations of herbicides and to reduce 
the costs of the operation, more in- 
formation is needed on all phases 
of the work. In other words, we 
need to know more about what we 
already know. 

More specific information is need 
ed on the translocation of 2,4-D and 
2.4,5-T in the species of hardwoods 
and to be controlled. This 
includes minimum quantities re- 
quired at different ages, sizes, stages 


brush 


of physiological activity, and vigor 
of the plant for effective control. 
Such knowledge will enable the for- 
est manager or aircraft operator to 
prescribe minimum rates and accu- 
rate timing for each operation to 
achieve better results at reduced 
costs. 

The effects of carriers or methods 
of diluting the herbicide have not 
been carefully studied. A water 
diluent is the least expensive, but 
perhaps the amount of herbicide 
needed for effective control can be 
reduced with different oil carriers. 
Exploratory tests in Michigan have 
shown that for the same degree of 


|] FARM SEED INCG., Swainsboro, ca. 
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control less herbicide is needed with 
diesel oil carriers than with water 
carriers. The use of non-phytotoxie 
oils, an accepted commercial prac- 
tice, needs further exploration in 
some areas. 

The time of day such as early 
morning versus late evening, tem- 
perature, and humidity conditions 
when the herbicide is applied may 
affect results. The influence of 
spray equipment and the size of 
spray droplets on the effectiveness 
of herbicide applied by aircraft are 
also relatively unknown. 


Summary 


Since 1950 the use of aircraft to 
apply selective herbicides for the 
release of conifers from less desir- 
able hardwoods and brush has been 
tried with varying degrees of suec- 
cess in most forest regions of the 


FOR SALE 
PINE SEED 


SLASH—LOBLOLLY—LONGLEAF 
TREATED OR UNTREATED IN 
WHOLESALE LOTS 


PROFESSIONAL 
BACK PACKING 


EQUIPMENT 


for carrying...FIRE PACKS @ PUMP CANS e TWO- 
WAY RADIOS CHAIN SAWS RESUSCITATORS 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of back 
packing devices. Himalayan Pak’s basic design was 
used in the conquest of Mt. Everest... now devel- 
oping the new Alpine and Arctic pack for the U.S. 
Army. 

Lighter, stronger, more compact! Design features: 
free-floating, self-adjusting shoulder harness, helps 
wearer keep his balance—converts ‘‘dead’’ to 
“‘live’’ weight—rigid parts never touch the wearer 
—adjustable harness allows free arm circulation. 
For free literature on our complete line write: 


DeprT. jF-10 807 OCEAN Ave. 
P.0.Box1647 MONTEREY, CALIF. 
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United States. Its use to date has 
been most successful in the Lake 
States. 

Although additional research is 
still needed, sufficient workable 
knowledge can be assembled from 
tests made to date to prescribe 
spray mixtures for the control of 
most eastern hardwoods and brush 
conditions for conifer release pur- 
poses. The general spray prescrip- 
tion for most extensive use is 1 to 2 
pounds acid equivalent of 2,4,5-T 
in 2 to 5 gallons of oil-water carrier 
per acre. The quantity of herbicide 
and carrier (water versus oil) needs 
to be varied for each brush condi- 
tion. 

The spray prescription should be 
applied after the hardwoods are 
fully leafed out and the new growth 
of the conifers has started to hard- 
en off. This is 4 to 6 weeks after 
full-leaf development of the hard- 
woods, depending on the forest re- 
gion. Some growth activity in the 
hardwoods is required to achieve 
effective control. 

No general detrimental effects to 
wildlife have been reported from 
aerial spray release operations. 
Where the hardwoods to be con- 
trolled produce wildlife food, such 
as acorns, unsprayed strips can be 
considered. 

Basic research to better under- 
stand the translocation processes of 
the selective herbicides in plants 
will help refine present spray pre- 
scriptions and the timing of the 
treatment. This will increase the 
effectiveness of spray treatments 
and 

Because of the economy of the 
operation and the number of acres 
that can be sprayed per day in com- 
parison to ground methods, air- 
craft, both fixed-wing and heticop- 
ter, will be used more extensively 
for future release of conifers. 

How rapidly the practice of 
aerial release of conifers spreads in 
any one forest region will depend 


reduce costs. 


to a large extent on the resourceful- 
ness and integrity of aircraft op- 
erators. They have a dual respon- 
sibility in release operations. They 
need to provide the proper aircraft 
spray equipment and apply the her- 
bicide accurately on the tracts being 


treated. In addition, they need to 
seek technical knowledge on proper 
spray prescriptions and timing of 
the application in order to reduce 
poor results. Failure on either type 
of responsibility will discourage the 
practice of aerial spraying for con- 
ifer release. 
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BARTLETT 
TREE TRIMMING 


No. 1-WSQ 
(Square End Mount) 
Pulley Type 
Tree Trimmer 


\ B d 
for a tree trimmer 
head designed for 
mounting on a square 
end pole, we have 
produced a one-piece 

- hook having a box- 
like shank so as to 
accommodate our 
x rec- 
tangular poles. This 
type supports the 
pole on three sides, 
permitting quick, 
easy assembly to a 
square end pole. The 
operating parts are 
the same as used on 
our No, I-W Pulley 
Type Tree Trimmer 
and are interchange- 

able. 


This design retains 
the full strength of 
the pole at the point 
of greatest stress 
and, for added 
ruggedness, we fit 
this tool with our 
Laminated Sitka 
Spruce poles. 


BARTLET-T BIMFG-CO. DETROIT-_Nol-WSQ 


Use Bartlett com- 
pound lever trimmers 
sli for close, smooth 
cuts. 
Bartlett Pruning Saws are made of high 
grade silver steel. 
Can 


The No. 124B saw illustrated is a fast 
cutting saw available in two lengths, 24” 
and 26”. The 26” length is known as No. 
114B, and has a horn handle. 

For cutting iarge branches we recommend 
our No. 41-24” Tuttletooth saw shown be- 
low. Nothing finer made. The hand hole 
is large enough to enable the operator to 
wear a work glove when desired. 


Write for new catalog No. 39, listing all 
Bartlett Tree Trimming Tools and Tree Sur- 
gery Supplies. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3015 EAST GRAND BLVD. 


DETROIT 2, MICH 
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Notes and Observations 


Three Young Plantations of Hybrid Larch 


The larches have a number of 
characteristics that should endear 
them to the forester and to the tree 
improver—rapid juvenile growth 
in both height and diameter, supe- 
rior form, valuable ready 
crossability between species, early 


wood, 


cone production, and hybrid vigor. 
Time and effort spent on develop- 
ing better should yield 
abundant both finer 
trees and professional satisfaction. 
The spectacular 
some of the hybrids that have re- 
deliberate 


larches 
returns in 


performance of 


sulted from chance or 
crossings and the fact that improve- 
ment carries over into the second 
and even subsequent generations 
have been of interest to both Euro- 
pean and American foresters. 


Ifybrid larches are scareely new. 


The controversial Pinus (Larix) 
pendula of Solander, reputed to be 
L. decidua  laricina (2), was de- 
scribed in 1789; but as early as 
1749, Peter Collinson had three 
species of lareh growing in_ his 


Height Feet 


Fic. 1.—Height class distribution of 
three young plantations of hybrid larch. 


garden at Peckham, England, with 
ample chance for cross-pollination. 
By far the best known is the Dun- 
keld hybrid larch (Larix & euro- 
lepis) described by Henry and 
Flood (3), from the 
natural crossing of L. kaempferi 
and LD. decidua in Seotland. British 
foresters have grown this tree in 
considerable quantities and esteem 
it highly. 


which arose 


Cooxrox Forest is located on the 
Grit Plateau in southeastern Rens- 
selaer County, New York, at eleva- 
tions of 1,200-1,400 feet. Its fer- 
tile, well-drained soil plus relative- 
lv high rainfall and humidity make 
it especially favorable for larch, 
and the 
trees has been exceptionally rapid. 
The older plantations were grown 


growth of some of our 


from commercial seed whose exact 
sources are always open to ques- 


Timber for today...and more tomorrow 


Georgia-Pacific manages its vast stands of 
timber on a sustained yield basis. Mature 
trees are harvested at the stage of their 
greatest value, their most complete utility. 
Progressive forestry practices assure that 


all cutting helps accelerate the growth of 


younger trees. Thus the G-P forestlands 


are filling today’s need for products of 


wood and wood fiber... while constant 
regrowth builds for tomorrow's demand. 
A continuing program of research is 


GEORGIA-PACIFIC 


evident throughout Georgia-Pacifie’s tim- 
ber and production divisions .. . bringing 
the objective of complete log utilization 
nearer to realization. 

It is this combination—-enormous re- 
serves of old-growth standing timber 
awaiting harvest; young timber growing 
for tomorrow's needs; plus unending 
efforts to derive complete usage of each 
log—that assures to Georgia-Pacific the 
resources to meet America’s growth. 


One of the nation’s largest integrated producers of forest pro 


ducts—including plywood and plywood specialties, hardboard, 


750 


Redwood products, lumber, pulp, paper, and containerboard 
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TM MODEL 
Lowther Heavy duty tree planters 


insure deep penetration and 


straight root systems. 


Our Sod Scalpers aid survival 
and growth. 


Six distinctly different models 
available to cover all soil and 
terrain conditions. 


For details write 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


1671 DEARBORN STREET 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


tion. Most of the younger plantings 
are from seed given us by fellow 
larch enthusiasts or collected on 
the forest or elsewhere, so that the 
source of the seed—and sometimes 
its female parent—are known in 
some detail. 

In 1951 three small lots of larch 
seed were sown at the Saratoga 
Nursery. Stock was too small for 
planting as 2-0, was only a little 
over-size as 3-0. These trees were 
used to make Plantations No. 37- 
Bedgebury, No. 37-Perthshire, and 
No. 40. Both segments of No. 37 
were planted on land being con- 
verted from weed hardwoods (7) ; 
No. 40 was set on old sod. Planting 
was done as opportunity offered 
between the 1953 and 1954 growing 
seasons. 

Seed for No. 37 was donated by 
R. F. Wood, silviculturist of the 
British Forestry Commission. The 
sedgebury segment (Seed Lot 
135) came from a plot of hybrid 
larch at Bedgebury, Kent, stock 
for which had come from Glamis, 


Fig. 2.—The Bedgebury Giant in No. 
37, four years after planting, 14.7 feet 
tall. Nyland. 1957. 


in Scotland. As the parent stand is 
largely F, hybrid, this seed would 
be classed as F2. Perhaps five per- 
cent of the 1-0 seedlings were al- 
bino. The Perthshire seement (SI. 
#51/208) came from a single Jap- 
anese larch growing on the Drum- 
mond Hill Forest in Seotland. As 
this tree is surrounded by Euro- 
pean larch, the seed is probably F;. 
On the basis of twig color and 
foliage, both these lots are mostly 
if not entirely hybrid plants. 

Seed for No. 40 was collected at 
Cooxrox Forest from a Japanese 
larch of SL7#23, which sur- 
rounded by Japanese and by near- 
by hybrid and European larches. 
While their foliage closely re- 
sembles that of the Japanese par- 
ent at the same age, winter twig 
color is a soft pink rather than the 
copper red of typical Japanese. 

At Christmastime 1957 we 
counted survival (91, 93, and 94 


International Society for 
Tropical Ecology 

The International Society for Tropi- 
cal Ecology, organized in India in 
1956, is inviting applications for 
membership. The society 
to publish a journal dealing with all 
phases of plant and animal ecology 
in the tropics. 

Information about the Society may 
be obtained from the seeretary, Dr. 
G. 8. Puri, regional botanist, Botanical 
Survey of India, Poona 1, India. 
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Aermotor Company 


Has Supplied More 


Fire Control 
Towers to 
Foresters 
Than Any 
Other 


“In Observation Towers, 
the Standard of Excellence is Aermotor”’ 


AERMOTOR COMPANY 


2500 Roosevelt Road « Chicago 8, Illinois 


percent respectively ) and measured 
heights to the nearest .1 foot. The 
percentage distribution by height 
is shown in Figure 1. Four seasons 
after field planting and seven years 
from seed, these plantations have 
average heights of 7.8 feet, 7.7 feet, 
and 7.6 feet, the last probably 
somewhat depressed by grass com- 
petition and one dry summer. 
These little plantations—of 115, 
275, and 84 seedlings—are of spe- 
cial interest because the sources of 
the seed are known in some detail 
for two generations. But what we 
consider most important here are 
the trees at the extreme right end 
of the eurve—six 12 foot, two 14 
foot and one 15 foot tree. These 
last represent less than two per- 
cent of their respective populations. 
On the basis of a quarter-century 
of experience with larch on this 
forest, we believe that these are 
superior individuals that will con- 
tinue to maintain a leading posi- 
tion in the stand. In height—the 
only meaningful meastirement at 
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The Covington Duplex Planter 


You C 


an't Afford To Wait... 


Regenerating Southern Pine 


In 1952, the T. L. James & Company 
launched a program to put their idle Louisi- 
ana lands to work. The interest in forestry 
was notural, for the company’s founder, 
T. L. James, Sr., began his climb in the 
business world with a sawmill long before 
his career in investments, oil and construc- 
tion work had begun. 

Setting up a forestry division for the purpose of 
broadening the company’s corporate base, the T. L. James 
& Company started reforesting approximately 19,000 acres 
of Louisiana holdings. Today, the total acreage of the com- 
pany is 134,000, of which 90,000 are denuded long leaf 
barrens acquired in Central Louisiana. 

To regenerate this land, company foresters contacted 
W. F. Mann, Jr., researchist in pine regeneration at the 
Alexandria Research Center, Alexandria, La., and father of 
the direct seeding method. 

Immediately things began to happen. A new nursery 
was built in Ruston. A seed extraction plant was con- 
structed with refrigeration facilities geared to perform a 
reforestation job. The goal: regenerate pine in the shortest 
possible time. 

in the Spring of 1957, a thousand two hundred 
seventy-two acres were direct seeded. In the Spring of 
1958, twenty-five thousand acres were regenerated, of 
which only four thousand were planted with the conven- 
tional planter. The remainder, a total of 21,000 were 
direct seeded by air with both fixed wing plane and helli- 
copter. 


In reviewing results, company foresters were pleased 
at the saving of time and money with direct seeding over 
conventional methods. But it occurred to them that the direct 
seeding method might be streamlined by combining three 
operations—land clearing, discing, and direct seeding. If 
a tool could be devised to combine the three operations in 
one, it would break the time barrier — chief deterrent to 
reforestation of the South’s millions of idle timberlands. 


Foresters of the T. L. James & Company took the idea 
for their “better mousetrap” to officials of Rome Plow 
Company, Cedartown, Ga., foremost manufacturers of soil 
and site preparation equipment in the world. In their initial 
interview, they presented their problem, their successful 
experience with direct seeding, and statistics on the num- 
ber of acres needing reforestation in the South. Convinced 
of the need for a new planting tool, Tom Mullen, founder 
and chairman of the board of Rome Plow Company, gave 
his engineers the green light. 


The first of the new tools will finish all of T. L. James 
& Company's planting program this fall and spring in one 
fell swoop — regenerating 50,000 acres of denuded land 
in Central Louisiana. 


As the first of the new tools go to work planting pine 
on T. L. James land in Central Louisiana this fall, the eyes 
of the forestry world will be riveted on an operation that 
could easily make all other methods of pine planting 
obsolete and speed reforestation in the South. 


T. L. JAMES & COMPANY, INC. 
RUSTON, LA. 


The Versatile Rome Tool Bor 
provides a mount for tillage 
and forestry tools. 


fiems the seed bed and \ 
distributes the seed. 


Rome Tool Bar Dise Harrow 
prepores the seed bed. 


~ t 4 
News I. L. JAMES & COMPANY WILLE 


The Rome K-G Clearing Blode clears ao path . 
of smoll brush and trees up to 8’ in diameter 
in a single pass. Larger trees may be re- J 


moved by multiple posses with the blade. 


@ With This “Mousetrap” --- 
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TLJ Co. Will Break the Time Barrier 


Because the pilot model of the new tree planter has test proved that 
Southern Pine can be regenerated at 25% of the cost of planting seedlings, 
T. L. James & Company made a decision which has startled foresters in the 
South. After one year their pine nursery was converted to the growing of wild- 
life food. They plan to complete their planting operations in a single year — 
50,000 ocres of cutover pineland — by the direct seeding method. The lion's 
share of the planting load will fall on the new planter created jointly by 
TLJ Co’s foresters, and the engineers of Rome Plow Company, and W. F. Coving- 
ton Planter Company, Dothan, Alabama. 


The result? (1) A saving in the time usuolly required for pine regeneration. 
(2) A saving up to 75% of the amount normally spent in planting seedlings. 
(3) A reduction in time required to amortize invested capital. Foresters of T. L. 
James & Company are confident they will not only amortize their total invest- 
ment by the date of the first thinning, but will show a profit at the same time. 


The T. L. James & Company undertakes this program with the cooperation 
of the men of Rome Plow Company and W. F. Covington Planter Co. with the 
conviction that direct seeding will not only complete their own reforestation 
efforts quickly and efficiently, but will speed complete reforestation in the South. 


The planting tool built by Rome can be adapted to any 
type of farm tractor having o three point suspension hitch. 

Covington Duplex Planter drops slash and loblolly 
seeds alternately and presses them into the firmed seed 
bed. Each wheel floats freely, allowing planting over 
uneven terrain, 


Let’s Look at Cost Comparisons: 


1. 


Conventional Method: Costs X dollars per acre 
(Planting Seedlings) 


Direct Seeding by Air. 
Fixed Wing or Helicopter: 1/2 X dollars per acre 


3. 


The New Method: V4 X dollars per acre or 
75% saving over conventional 
method. 


The plonting tool built by Rome can be adapted to any type of farm tractor 
having a three-point suspension hitch. 
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DIRECT SEED 50,000 ACRES IN 1959-60 ‘ 
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this age—they are twice as tall as 
the average tree. Such exceptional 
specimens may well the 
material from which will come the 
super-larches of tomorrow. Figure 
2 shows the Bedgebury Giant, a fine 


provide 


tree in any forest. 
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Second National Forestry Convention 
August 10-15, 1959, Mexico City 


The National Forestry 
Convention in Mexico 
ized by the Undersecretary of For- 


est Resources, the Mexican Associa- 


Second 


Was organ- 


tion of Professional Foresters, and 
the National 
Industries. 
The of the 
was to provide an opportunity for 


( ‘hamber of Forest 


purpose convention 
broad and thorough diseussions of 
the the 
problem. Its primary task was to 


many aspects of forest 


provide data on which might be 
formulated a definite forest policy 
revi- 
sions in for 
more effective administration. Spe- 
cifically, the efforts of the conven- 
tion were directed toward: (1) se- 


for Mexico and to suggest 


legislation necessary 


curing an inventory of forest re- 


sources as a necessary basis for 


rational planning; (2) establish- 
ing a definite national forest policy 
for the purpose of efficiently ad- 
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ministering these with 
regard to their production, man- 
agement, and proper utilization; 
(3) defining necessary legislative 
measures in order to obtain better 
administration; (4) developing the 
forest industries; and (5) organiz- 
ing forest credit that would permit 
the establishment of new indus- 
tries and the improvement of exist- 


resources 


ing ones. 

President Lopez Mateos opened 
the meeting on the morning of Au- 
gust 10 at a plenary session at- 
tended by ranking officials of the 
Mexican Government and a large 
number from the diplomatic corps. 
Dr. Richard E. McArdle, Chief of 
the United States Forest Service, 
present as representative of 
that organization. This would seem 
to mark the first time in which a 
chief of the 
has paid an official call on Mexico. 

At the plenary session an esti- 
mated 1,000 delegates were in at- 


was 


Forest Service 


tendanee, comprising Mexico’s 


leading and  eonserva- 
Cont 


foresters 
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e Drilled for neck cord 


e Free from harmful aberrations 
ing up job 
of rated BAF 
65-70 BAF 


discount 


Leather cases, 75 cents each 


Price 


Cruise With 
Cruise-Master Prisms 


FACTORY AND SALES 
597 Eureka Ave., Silverton, Ore. 


e Ground by experts from the finest optical glass 


Ground to even BAF, reducing error and speed- 
Guaranteed accurate within 1‘¢ plus or minus 
Stock sizes, #5-10-15-20-25-30-35-40-45-50-55-60- 
Prices start at $10.50 for single prism: quantity 
Sales volume makes possible our prices 

No More Accurate Prism Can Be Made At Any 


Try Cruise-Master Prisms 
and Be Sure 


hazards. 


Welded 


gaskets and 


mixed fuels 
point. 


69 Main St. 


SAFEST, SIMPLEST 
DRIP TORCH YOU CAN USE 


ForESTER 
Seal-Tite Torch 


Provided with fuel trap, check 
valve and flash-back screen 
to protect you from explosion 


tank with 
hase, double bottom, oil proof 
tight valves 
SEALTITE against leakage. 


No Pressure—No Preheating. 
Burns diesel oil, stove oil or 
with low flash- 


Approved for use by 
U. S. Forest Service 


Manufactured By 


WESTERN FIRE 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


Closed position 


Y) 


New Base 
2376976 
U. S. Patent No. 


cushion 


San Francisco, California 
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EASIER TRIGGERING 
and Increased Efficiency 


New — Smaller cylinder and piston — ease 
* trigger pull 25% — use less paint. 

New — Shorter barre! — for better balance 
* and appearance — easier handling in brush, 

lightens weight and reduces friction. 

New — Larger nozzle sizes (.025 and .030) 

now optional to further ease trigger pull. 


Leak Seal keeps paint out of handle when gun 
is laid on side. 
New — Two piece piston rod 


permits repair of other parts 
without removing piston rod The Answer to those 


from gun and cup leathers from ° ° - 
pay Special Marking Problems 
Reversible nozzle — a Nel-Spot NUMB ERI y G 


exclusive (To clear plugged gun 


— just reverse nozzle, pull trig- LETTERING 
ger.) 
BANDING 


Nozzle cap — another Nelson 
first, keeps dirt out, stops paint WRITIN G 
drip, prevents dry-in when gun 
is idle. 
Improved intake valve keeps valve spring and 

* ball from slipping. Nelson s New 


TRY — with Nelson's famed “AERO-SPOT"” 


TREE MARKING PAINT TREE and LOG 
Non-settling, non-skinning, Nelson paint eliminates MARKING PAINT 


stirring and straining — avoids plugged guns — 
saves part-cans thrown away. Packed in quarts* . 

which screw direct to the gun, it saves time in in AEROSOL CANS 

messy transfers in the woods. 
High Visibility and Durability plus resistance to See this newest development — with 
absorption into the most absorbent bark are plus other Nelson time-paint-and-money- 
© MARKING qualities built into Nelson's Tree Marking Paint to savers for marking trees and logs 
7 make for real savings in paint use. No remarking 


P PAINT. © problems. Use it even for boundary lines. at 


gon Quality is controlled to assure consistent high 


quality in every shipment — and you save every 2. ; 
way when you mark trees with this combination S. A..F. Convention e 


# Also available in gallons of better paint, better gun, and count your costs SAN uae dient: 16-18 


for Nel-Spot Back Pack Pp 
—fives and 55 gal. drums in more marks per gallon, and more trees per day. 
ORDER FOR TRIAL — OR WRITE DEPT. JF 7 * ges 


THE NELSON COMPANY Pacitic Léegtts Congress 


Iron Mountain, Mich. (Box 349) | Montgomery, Ala. (Box 1892) SEATTLE— NOV. 11-13 
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Already, theyre 


New 45 hp* International 


Aquiet, smooth-running 4-cylinder, 45 
max hp engine with a proven pedigree for stamina 
and fuel economy. 

e Characteristic IH high power-weight 
ratio, delivering 95 per cent of the T-340's operating 
weight of 5,600 Ib as pull at the drawbar. 

e Job-matched speeds, with Torque Ampli- 
fier drive providing two speeds in each of the five 
regular gears. You can boost pull-power up to 45 per 
cent, on-the-go without declutching. 

® High capacity internal hydraulic pump, 
giving instant control and fast cycle equipment op- 
eration. 

*® Exclusive new planetary-type steering 
and final drive—quick, easy pivot or “feathered” turns. 


After logs are debarked, Larsen decks them with his A logging winch, with fairlead powered by tractor power take- 
T-340. White spruce logs range up to 70 ft long, and 24 to 26 _— off, is available for the T-340. Also available is a three-point 
inches in diameter. Larsen skids up to three big logs per trip. hitch with hydraulic control for skidding with log tongs. 


¥. 
y 


Roger Larsen’s T-340 often pulls a cord per trip. 
“The machine has plenty of power for its size with good 
traction and balance,” says Mr. Larsen. “Combining steering 
clutch and brake control in the steering levers is a good fea- 


ture, too.” 


calling the Terrific’ T-340 


crawler replaces larger tractor for Minnesota logger 


“The new T-340 is the ideal size for my pulpwood- 
ing operation,” says Roger Larsen, Grand Marais, 
Minn. “I don’t believe you could pull any more with 
any size tractor because three trees are about all 
you can hook up anyway.” Like others, Mr. Larsen 
calls the T-340 a ‘terrific’? performer! 


Mr. Larsen should know. His T-340 replaces a 
size-larger crawler. Yet, production averages 10 cords 
a day on \% -mile skids—the same as before. Invest- 
ment and operating costs are considerably lower. 


iar *Maximum flywheel hp 


ternational Drott T-340 Skid-Grapple mechanizes pulp 
nd log handling . . . loads trucks in minutes instead of hours. Four- 
-One loader bucket or blade interchanges with Grapple. 


Reports from other T-340 users express similar sur- 
prise at its work capacity .. . ite push and pull 
power, compared with what they expected from a 31 
drawbar hp rating. But when you measure the 
T-340 against its field, you see the reasons! 


Ask your IH dealer to demonstrate the T-340 on 
your job soon. Find out for yourself why they’re 
calling it “terrific!” For free specification folder, write 
International Harvester Company, Dept. JF-10, P. O. 
Box 7333, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


See your 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER dealer 


International Harvester Products pay for themselves in use —Farm Tractors and Equipment 
... Twine... Industrial Tractors and Equipment . Motor Trucks... Construction Equipment — 
General Office, Chicago 1, Illincis. 
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TOMORROW’S FORESTS depend upon citi- 
zens whe know the value of well-managed 
woodlands, In the South a far-sighted paper 
industry has taken the lead in timber educa- 


tion. 


landowners and youth groups 


FFA, schools. These young people will take 
that 


lo tomorrow an 
bring prosperity. 


understanding 


tionists and representatives of the 
forest industries. Fol- 
lowing the plenary session, dele- 
divided into working 
sections dealing with the following 
subjects: (1) forest inventories; 
(2) policy, legislation, and admin- 
istration; (3) industry and eredit ; 
(4) pretection, and economic and 
social problems; (5) research, ex- 
perimentation, and training; (6) 
wildlife. These sections were or- 
ganized with a view to providing 
opportunity not only to 
read contributed papers but to dis- 
freely thoroughly all 
phases of the forest problem. 


products 


gates were 


ample 


CuSS and 

The papers together with recom- 
mendations and resolutions of the 
convention will be published, and 
should form a valuable econtribu- 
forestry literature and, 
together with the discussions, pro- 
vide an for 


tion to 


orientation solving 


many of the forest problems of the 
Republic. 

One day was devoted to field ex- 
cursions to enable the delegates to 
visit pulp and other forest prod- 
ucts 


establishments. Among the 


Both in association and as individual 
companies, firms such as Gulf States Paper 
send their graduate foresters out to work with 
Scouts, 


GULF 
STATES 
PAPER 


CORPORATION 
E-Z Opener Bag 
Gulf States Pulp 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


4-H, 


trees 


most popular attractions of the 
convention were special exhibits 
installed in the National Institute 
of Forest Research. These covered 
the almost endless variety of ar- 
ticles produced by the forests of 


Two Members of the Society of 
American Foresters Honored 


Enrique Beltran and Tom Gill 
have received from President Lopez 
Mateos of Mexico the rarely award- 
ed de Quevedo gold medal, Mexico’s 
highest conservation honor. 

Professor Beltran, Honorary 
Member of the Society and Mexico's 
leading conservationist, was recent- 
ly appointed undersecretary of 
Forestry Resources and Game. Tom 
Gill, director, Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation, 
is the first non-Mexican ever to re- 
ceive the de 


executive 


Quevedo award, 

The presentations were made dur- 
ing the closing plenary session of 
the Second National Forestry Con- 
vention, held August 10 to 15, 1959, 
in Mexico City. 
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Mexico, 


| yeast. 


from telephone poles to 
There were panels of ex- 
quisitely figured tropical woods, 
exhibits of packaging, of plywood, 
and of construction timbers—prod- 
ucts that in their number and 
diversity told of the many ways in 
which the trees of Mexico were in- 
creasingly fulfilling the needs of 
the Mexican people. 

On the last plenary meeting a 
permanent commission was elected 
to arrange for the third national 
forestry convention, to take place 
in 1962. 

The convention was by far the 
most important Mexican forestry 
| congress during the past 18 years. 
Since 1941 when the first national 
forestry convention was held, there 
had been no opportunity to deal 
with the forest problem with the 
thoroughness that the problem 
The first convention pub- 
lished its proceedings under the 
title Memoria de la primera con- 
vencion nacional, which served as 
a valuable milestone in forestry 
literature. Since that time, how- 
ever, much has happened, both ad- 
ministratively and professionally, 
which emphasized the need for the 
present convention. 

But for the most part the chief 
motivation for this second conven- 
tion lay in the fact that Professor 
Enrique Beltran had been selected 


merits. 


as undersecretary in charge of 
forest resources. Internationally 


known, active for many years in 
the field of conservation, prolific 
author, and since 1952 Director of 
the Mexican Institute of Renew- 
able Natural Resources, Professor 
Beltran’s appointment heralds a 
new era in Mexican forestry. <A 
scientist of the highest professional 
standing, he brings to the adminis- 
tration of Mexico’s national for- 
ests an influence unequalled since 
the days of Miguel de Quevedo. 
One of the important outcomes of 
his administration will in all likeli- 
hood be a closer rapprochement be- 
tween the federal forest adminis- 
trators and the forest products in- 
dustries. The viewpoint he has 
often expressed is that the forests 
of Mexico exist for the benefit of 
the Mexican people, and the ex- 
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Our future 


is in your hands 


Forest research and management are essential to the 
expanding wood pulp industry. We must utilize our 
present timber resources fully... while growing more 
trees and better ones for the future. 

Visitors to our Foley, Florida operation can see our 
broad and progressive research, nursery and reforestation 
program in full swing. We're very proud of it... and 
know our future is in good hands. 


BUCKEYE CELLULOSE CORPORATION 
Memphis 8, Tenn. « Wood pulp plant at Foley, Florida 


Buckeye 


first in 
cellulose 


Producers of Dissolving Wood Pulp, Bleached Kraft, Semi-Bleached Kraft 
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PLANTING 
TREES ? 


Use a “FORESTER” or 
“CONSERVATOR” Planter 

Complete 

information 

on request 
UTILITY TOOL 
& BODY CO. 


Clintonville, Wis. 


of 
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| ploitation of the forests is some- 
| thing to be sought for and encour- 


TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 
We have grown Pine, Spruce and other 
conifers for 50 years. 

KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


BOX 378, KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIC WEATHER SERVICE 


WEATHER: Forecasts—Warnings— 
Modification. 
Fire Danger Rating—Instruments 


J. B. "Ben" Melin, Meteorologist 
1222 N.E. 117th Ave., Portiand 20, Oregon 
AL. 2-5410 


| JOURNAL OF 
| of the Society of American Foresters, 


FOREST SEEDS 

of CALIFORNIA 

R. 8S. Adams & A. P. Baal 
Professional Foresters 


P.O. Box 561 — Davis, California 


since 1952 


PRUNE TREES & PICK FRUIT 


MFRS. OF A COMPLETE LINE OF 


SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 


aged whenever and wherever it can 
be carried out on the basis of forest | 
improvement and forest perma- | 


nenee, 
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Under Professor Beltran’s ad- 
ministration too there is renewed | 
hope that the proposed North | 
American Forestry Commission | 
may become a reality and prove | 
an effective implement for closer 
contacts and mutually helpful rela- 


| tionships between foresters north 


and south of the Rio Grande. 
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|The S. R. Gevorkiantz Memorial | 


S. R. Gevorkiantz, for 
thirty years biometrician at the Lake | 
States Forest Experiment Station, for | 
ten years an associate editor of the | 
Forestry, and a Fellow 


(George) 


died in May 1958. 

A volunteer group has been formed 
to perpetuate his memory. It consists 
of M. B. Dickerman of the Lake States 


Forest Experiment Station, Charles 


| R. Binger of the Minnesota & Ontario 


Paper Company, F. H. Kaufert of the 
Minnesota School of | 
Forestry, E. L. Lawson of the Minne- 
sota Conservation Department Divi- 
sion of Forestry, and Paul O. Rudolf | 
of the Lake States Forest Experiment | 
Station. The first four also function as | 


University of 


| an Executive Committee. 


This committee decided that an ap- 


propriate and feasible memorial would 
| be an annual cash award to be given 


for the best research paper by a for- | 
estry student in one of the Lake States | 
forestry Emphasis in the 
choice will be on originality of think- 


schools. 


| ing and the contest will be open to | 


undergraduate and graduate forestry | 


| students alike. The size of the award 


and the number of years it will be 


| given will be dependent on the total 


of contributions received. 
Those who wish to take part in set- 
ting up a George Gevorkiantz Memo- | 


| rial Fund from which this award will | 


be financed may send their checks to: 
Paul O. Rudolf, Treasurer, Gevor- | 


“CAMINO 
QUALITY” 


e Our company has for many 
years taken great pride in the 
trade mark identifying its pre- 
cision-manufactured lumber — 
“Camino Quality.” 

e Our milling operations, for 
purposes of efficient utilization, 
have been attuned to the five 
principal species which are na- 
tive to the Sierra slopes—Sugar 
Pine, Ponderosa Pine, White 
Fir, Douglas Fir and Incense 


Cedar. 


e We apply “Camino Quality 
to our timberlands with no less 
pride. It has long been our 
policy to cut selectively, with 
the objective of keeping our 
lands continuously thrifty and 


” 


productive. 


e Our company was one of 
the first to enter the Tree Farm 
System in California. Our Tree 
Farm Certificate is No. 14 and 
it covers the entire 85,000 
acres of timberlands in our 
ownership. 


MICHIGAN-CALIFORNIA 
Lumber Co. 


CAMINO, CALIFORNIA 


Foresters, Engineers 
Land Surveyors 


Calders’ Per Cent Abney Reduction Tables $1 


Calders’ Forest Road Engineering Tables $5 
Calders’ Natural Cosines and Sines Table $4 


SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 


kiantz Memorial Fund, 2322 Hendon 
Ave., St. Paul 8, Minnesota. | 

Gifts from corporations and asso- | 
ciations are as appropriate as individ- 
ual gifts. All money received will be 
deposited at interest in a St. Paul sav- 
ings institution and will be disbursed 
at the order of the executive committee. 


ANY OR ALL THREE OF ABOVE BOOKS WILL BE 
MAILED PREPAID FOR 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL USE 


CALDERS’ 


EUGENE, OREGON 


faa 56-9397 


Dept. J, 301 S. San Pedro St., L.A. 13 


18628 HILYARD 


WASH WINDOWS FOUR STORIES 
VE LIGHT GLOBES 6Oft. 
| 
| 
| | 
ot ware on | 
; Free 24-Page Catalog 
Rohes 
Life Buoys 2 


Points of View 


Comments on “What Kind of Forestry Schools?” 


John W. Duffield in ‘‘ Points of 
View’’ in the May JouRNAL and 
Kenneth P. Davis in the ‘‘ Council’s 
Column’’ of the same issue have 
made some important points and 
raised some questions on forestry 
education that should be debated 
and settled within the next two or 
three years. I have just finished 
an assignment in Guatemala where 
it was my job to establish a sub- 
professional school of forestry. I 
would like to give some opinions 
and present some problems on strat- 
ified forestry education. 

Forestry education should be at 
three clearly defined levels. 

1. Subprofessional. This should 
‘*three-year’’ course of about 
thirty months’ duration. Fifty per- 
cent of the time should be spent 
in the field. Candidates for ad- 
mission should be given entrance 
examinations so as to insure a 
These schools 


be a 


homogeneous group. 
should not be directly 
with colleges or universities. They 
should look to industry and the 
forest services for guidance and 
financial support. Instructors 
should be men of wide experience 
in the practical application of the 
forest Graduates from 
these schools would be prepared to 
map, cruise, work in nur- 
series, plant, thin, protect, harvest, 
do park work, be assistants to coun- 
tv foresters and do jobs of a sim- 
ilar nature. These men should be 
known as Practical Foresters. 


associated 


iene es. 


survey, 


2. Professional. This should be 
a college course with a B.S. degree. 


EVERGREEN 
LINING-OUT STOCK 


Growers of Pine, Spruce, Fir, 


Hemlock, etc. 
FREE WHOLESALE PRICE LIST 


SUNCREST NURSERIES 
BOX 305-G, HOMER CITY, PENNA. 


The authors of the above cited pa- 
pers clearly state the case for a 
fifth and sixth year of college work 
before awarding the degree. It is 
past time for the universities and 
colleges—and the legislatures—to 
do something about this expansion. 
These men would be known as 
Professional Foresters. 

3. Advanced education. An ef- 
fort should be made to raise the 
requirements for advanced degrees 
and these requirements should be 
standardized and adhered to. There 
appears to be too wide a variation 
in the caliber of men with doctor 
degrees. 


I feel strongly that there is a 
great need for more subprofessional 
schools. Industry, private forests, 
federal and state forest services as 
well as the conservation 
need subprofessionally trained men. 
There is a vacuum between the pro- 
fessional forester and the woods la- 
borer. They hardly understand one 
another. The painful and expen- 
sive process 4f elimination of the 
poor workers that wander into sub- 
professional forestry jobs could be 
eliminated by hiring graduates of 
practical forestry schools. 

We must standardize the termin- 
ology used to describe forestry posi- 


services 


SPARK 
ARRESTORS 


Complete Protection 
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In the case of sub- 
hear 
schools, 


tions and titles. 
education 

trade 
These are am- 
the first two 
connotations. Require- 


professional we 


vocational schools, 
and ranger schools. 
biguous terms and 
have bad 
ments for subprofessional degrees 
should also be standardized. I sug- 
gest that Practical Forester be the 
title of these men. 

The word ranger is probably the 


worst abused of all the names ap- 


BETTER SURVIVAL, 
BETTER GROWTH 


WITH 


ROOTSPRED 


ROOTSPRED “Lake States”. 
duces competition 15” 
planted tree. 
@ For effective scalping — north or 
south, heavy soils, or light 
@ A deeper trench with soil loosened 
below root level 
@ A dependable satisfaction 
guarantee 
@ An economical model for Christ- 
mas Tree Growers 
@ Also a production plantation 
mower—double rotary 
For specifications, prices, photos, 
write: 


ROOTSPRED 


St. Petersburg, Pennsylvania 


Scalper re- 
each side of 


plied to positions. In a state in the 
South it is used for park workers 
who spend most of their time on 
garbage collection and maintenance 
work. Ranger as used in the U.S. 
Forest Service means something— 
at least to foresters. 

The Society should 
drawing up definitions of positions 
and titles. These should be cireu- 
lated to with 
forestry. 

I do not think that licensing is 


consider 


entities concerned 


| all we want as foresters. This may 


| duet 


be necessary to regulate the con- 
of those who do not meet 
ethical standards. But this would 
likely be in the hands of politicians 
rather than in the hands of pro- 
fessional foresters. T would prefer 
that we raise the requirements for 
acceptance as Member in the So- 
ciety of American Foresters. An 


appraisal of a man’s edueation, ex- 


perience and conduet should be 
made by a board of the loeal See- 


| tion before he is aecepted as a 


Member. A B.S. degree and six 
years’ work should not automati- 
cally make a man eligible for ac- 
ceptance. Then status as a Member 
in the Society of American Forest- 
ers would mean more to us and to 
the public. 

We are concerned with the prob- 
lem of enhancing the prestige of 
We should 
There should be more discus- 


professional forestry. 
be. 
sion and more concrete action. 


Jay H. Harper 

Forestry Advisor, 
International Cooperation 
Administration 
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Is It Just A Habit? 
On page 517 of the July, 1959, 
issue of the JOURNAL OF FORESTRY, 
Kenneth P. Davis comments on the 
use of the term ‘‘unit area econ- 
trol’’; on page 518, of the same 
issue, John W. Duffield protests the 
use of the term ‘‘silvicide’’; on 
page 532, also in the July issue, 
there is a resolution from the New 
England Section of the Society of 
American Foresters calling on the 
Cont. page 764 
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Society to prepare and present a 
resolution encouraging authors to 
adhere to standard terminology. 
Each of these articles, or notes, 
deals fundamentally with the same 
basic problem: specifically, the 
habit of playing ‘‘fast and loose’’ 
with forestry terminology. 

The above three instances are not 
isolated cases. The habit is appar- 
ently widespread among foresters 
in the United States, and is not 
confined to any one agency, indus- 
try, or forestry discipline. Perhaps 
the most glaring misuse of terms is 
in the field of forest organization. 
Without a detailed accompanying 
explanation, it is almost impossible 
to converse with any of many in- 
dustry foresters concerning work- 
ing circles, compartments, blocks, 
subcompartments, or working 
groups, and be certain that both 
parties are speaking of the same 
area. There was apparently little 
effort made to conform to correet 
terminology when company forest 
organization was established, .and 
now even less to correct the mis- 


takes already made. It is now ap- 
parent that even the ne plus ultra 
of correctness, the research work- 
er, has succumbed to this laxness 
of nomenclature. 

What is the reason for this mis- 
use of terminology? Is it careless- 
ness? Is it an attempt to place a 
stamp of identity on a forest, or a 
method, which will identify some 
person for the sake of posterity ? 
Or, is it just lack of knowledge and 
proper training on the part of the 
forester? If it is the latter, it is 
time for the schools of forestry to 
take stock of the vocabulary of 
their professors, for the student 
gains his professional vocabulary 
principally by sight from his text- 
books and by ear from his profes- 
sors, and it is a moot question as 
to which is the most important 

Regardless of where the fault 
lies, however, there is a definite 
need for improvement. If foresters 
are to continue to consider forestry 
as a profession, and themselves as 
professional persons, they must ad- 
here to all of the principles of pro- 
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fessionalism. Not the least of these 
is an absolute knowledge of funda- 
mental methods and _ techniques, 
and an absolute fidelity to exact- 
ing terminology. In the final anal- 
ysis, whether or not forestry is ac- 
cepted as a profession, and the for- 
ester as a professional person, will 
not depend upon what the for- 
ester considers himself, but upon 
what stamp is placed upon him and 
his work by the general public. In 
so long as he maintains a lackadai- 
sical attitude toward terminology, 
is uncertain of his ground in no- 
menclature, or attempts to put 
every method, technique, and prin- 
ciple into terms of basie English 
so that his client can understand 
it, just so long will he be consid- 
ered a_ glorified firefighter, tree 
planter and ‘‘timber-looker.”’ 

Isn’t it time for us as a group to 
step out of professional adolescence 
into the maturity of adult profes- 
sional responsibilities ? 

ARCHIE E, PatTERSON 
University of Georgia 
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Book Reviews 


The Mammals of North America 
By E. Raymond Hall and Keith 
R. Kelson. 2 vols. 1,193 pp. 
Illus. Ronald Press, New York. 


America and their careful work be- 
come evident to anyone studying 
these volumes. 

Appraising such a voluminous 


can be given for the entire group. 
Where there are monographic 
studies or taxonomic revisions ref- 
erences are given. Numerous keys 


1959. $35. 

Hall and Kelson have produced 
a monumental work, as indicated 
by the more than a thousand quarto 
pages and by the geographical cov- 
of the entire continent from 
Greenland and Alaska to Panama. 
It includes 3,679 
mammals of 1.003 species. The au- 
thors are eminent mammalogists 
who compiled the book while work- 
ing at the University of Kansas. 
Dr. Hall called this his ‘* principal 
project’? for 14 vears, while Dr. 
Kelson worked on the project full 
time for five years. Their familiar- 
ity with the mammals of North 


at the family, and species 
levels are based largely on skin and 
skull characteristics and measure- 
ments. They keys seem well ¢on- 
structed and relatively unequivocal. 

For each species the scientific 
hame and a common name are giv- 


work is as difficult as evaluating an 
encyclopedia. Each page is filled 
with the accumulated knowledge of 
mammalogists, and 
where 


genus, 


generations of 
each page indicates areas 
further taxonomic and 
graphic studies are required to re- 
inforce that knowledge. en. 
The plan of the work is consist- ments, description of pledge, sig- 
ent throughout. There is a brief nificant skull and tooth charae- 
anatomical description of each teristics and other anatomical fea- 
taxonomie category from order tures where they are helpful in 
through genus. In many cases this identification. More than 500 line 
is supplemented with a brief note drawings show critical skull char- 
regarding life history information acters. For many species there is 
such as food, time of activity, or also a very succinct statement on 
habitat where such information — life history. Where needed, maps 


erage Z00LZe0- 


subspecies of These are foliowed by measure- 
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| are used to show the probable geo- 
graphic range of the species and the 
distribution of subspecies within 
that range. Recognized subspecies 
are not described nor are there keys 
for their identification. The syn- 
onymy, however, is clearly given 
and the user of the book is expected 
to refer to literature sources for 
such information. The range dis- 
tribution maps are keyed to the 
subspecies by ‘‘marginal records.’’ 


| Where the subspecies has been iden. 


tified near the apparent periphery 
of its range, the locality, literature 
citation, or museum specimen num- 
ber is given so the reader can go 
to the source. These marginal ree- 
ords are indicated on the distribu- 
tion map so the user of the book 
can evaluate the strength of the 
judgment on distribution which the 
authors have expressed. 

The more than 500 distribution 
maps are especially pleasing and 
useful. They are clearly drawn 
and easy to interpret. The probable 
range of the species is uniformly 
shaded over a base map that shows 
country, state, and provincial boun- 
daries. The authors have not hedged 
in presenting their opinions on spe- 
For 
this courage they are to be con- 
gratulated. Mammalogists, profes- 
and should find 
these maps a stimulating challenge 
to see if Hall and Kelson are right 
or wrong. 


cies and subspecies ranges. 


sional amateur, 


Users of these volumes will ap- 
many ‘‘little”’ 
For example, the table of contents 
clearly shows the relations of not 


preciate features. 


only the larger taxonomic groups. 
but goes down to genus. Paging 
is continuous through the two vol- 
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umes. The complete index is re- 
peated at the end of both volumes. 
The index seems extremely com- 
plete, and contains specifie and sub- 
specific designations as well as ge- 
nus names. 

Most readers of the JOURNAL oF 
Forestry will wish that one thing 
could have been added. There is no 
glossary to help the non-mammal- 
ogist understand the anatomical 
vocabulary and explain particular 
measurements used in descriptions 
and keys. 

It is clear that taxonomic mam- 
malogy is not yet blessed with sta- 
ble terminology. Names for some 
of the familiar mammals of North 
America, as used here, will sound 
strange to the majority of readers. 
This starts with the first species of 
Volume I, since the law of priority 
apparently requires that the op- 
posum be called Didelphis marsu- 
pialis rather than the more familiar 
Even deer and 
moose do not go by their old fam- 
iliar The genus of the 
white-tailed- and mule-deer is 
changed from the familiar Odo- 
coileus to Dama, and the moose be- 
comes Alces alces rather than Alces 
americanus. Taxonomists as well 
as non-taxonomists must continue 
to pray for the day when at least 
the familiar conspicuous mammals 
will have Latin names as stable as 
their common names. 

Who will find use for this work? 
Certainly mammal- 
agists will find it an invaluable 
source book. Certainly it should be 
a part of every professional for- 
estry library on the continent. 
Some readers of the JOURNAL OF 
Forestry will find it valuable for 


D. virginiana. 


names. 


professional 


| determining which subspecies of 
| mammal occurs in the area where 


they are working. Perhaps some 
JOURNAL readers will find these vol- 
umes ‘‘. .. an impetus to taxonomic 
study of American mammals,’’ 
which is one of the stated purposes 


| of the authors. Unfortunately the 
| price of these volumes will prevent 
_many from profiting by ownership. 


L. Wess 
State University College of 
Forestry at Syracuse University 
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The National Forests 


3y Arthur 
Illus. 
1959. 


Carhart. 289 pp. 
Alfred Knopf, New York. 
$4.75. 


Carhart has chosen a distinctive 
method of dealing with the na- 
tional forests. He has kept statis- 
tics to the minimum. He does not 
indulge in great detail about their 
economie values. Instead he takes 
the reader on a sampling journey 
through each of the ten national 
forest regions, identifying what he 
sees as the distinctive ‘‘flavor’’ of 
each region. 

Some of the titles Carhart uses 
in his word pictures of the regions 
reflect this ‘‘flavor.’’ Thus. the 
story of Region 2 (mostly Colorado 
and Wyoming) is headed ‘‘ Cradles 
of Rivers’’; Region 3 (Arizona and 
New Mexico) is ealled the ‘‘Land 
of Little Rain’’; Region 4 (Utah, 
Nevada and southern Idaho) is 
‘fA Basin Filled with Big Rocks’’; 
Region 6 and Washing- 
ton) is ‘*‘The Evergreen Empire’’; 
and Region 10 (Alaska) bears the 
tag ‘‘The Green Gold of Alaska.’’ 

Before commencing the journey 
through the regions, Carhart gives 
a brief sketch of the general na- 
ture of the national how 
they came to be, their various uses. 
the organization that administers 
them, and the policies and prin- 
ciples governing their administra- 
tion. He emphasizes the basic stat- 
utory for their establish- 
ment favorable eondi- 
tions of waterflows and furnishing 
supply of timber. 
Stressing the growing importance 
of the watershed funetion, the an- 
thor deplores the lack of public 
understanding of this value, active 
often manifested 
only when a severe water shortage 
The other and 
uses of the national forests are then 
introdueed. 


(Oregon 


forests, 


reasons 


securing 


a continuous 


concern being 


arises, resources 


Because of a feeling that the fae- 
tor of has not been ade- 
quately recognized in books relat- 
ing to the national forests, the au- 
thor may go too far in the other 
direction in alloting space to this 
topic. But he does show in an in- 
teresting way how geological influ- 


eeology 


ences have in many cases resulted 
in present land forms, including a 
convincing showing that the ten 
thousand lakes of Minnesota are 
manifestations of earth movements 
and not the footprints of Paul 
Bunyan’s big Blue Ox, Babe! 

The deseriptions of the 
through the ten national forest re- 
gions is replete with references to 
early explorers, historic events, 
outstanding Indian personalities, 
and other local color. Non-forested 
areas, such as the deserts of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, are given 
their place as part of the distine- 
tive quality of a given territory. 

To supplement the word pictures 
the author has supplied an excel- 
lent assortment of 
covering most of the physical re- 
sources dealt with. 

Carhart’s wide acquaintance 
with so many national forests has 
resulted in his committing very 
few errors of fact. Those that were 
detected are not significant, though 
the the longleaf and 
slash pine lands of the South might 
resent having these types assigned 
to the Piedmont rather than the 
flatwoods. Precise historians would 
rather he had said that Pinchot 
was fired by President Taft be- 


foresters in 


| 


trip | 


photographs | 


cause of the ruckus he kicked up | 


over Ballinger than to reeord that 
he resigned. In telling of fire’s 
cleansing effect in killing off brown 
spot disease, accuracy would have 
stating that this 
applies only to long leaf pine seed- 
lings. And it is too 
say that the timber 
Tongass Forest in Alaska has heen 
high-graded — that takes in 
much territory. 


been served by 


sweeping to 
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nical knowledge of the properties of 
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and the creative application of this 
knowledge to today’s design and develop- 
ment problems could be of service to you. 
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This is no book for one who 
seeks only a statistical presenta- 
tion or a mere objective appraisal 
of the national forests. I doubt if 
Arthur Carhart could bring him- 
self to write such a treatise. He 
knows, understands and loves too 
much the kind of country embraced 
in the Here he 
has painted his picture with broad. 


national forests. 


sweeping strokes. For one who 
knows and loves the national forest 
country as he does reading the book 


like 


places; for the reader with a spirit 


another visit to these 
of understanding that can be awak- 
ened it will surely fill him with a 
a wish to make such a journey him- 
self. There he will see fulfilled the 
promise in the following quotation 
from this fine book: 

‘*On these visits 
the mists of morning, robing the 
Washington 
trailing skeins of 
through timber of 
Visiting forests 


you may see 


crowns of state’s 
mountains, or 
fog, dragging 


the lake country. 


on the dry tablelands of Arizona 
or New Mexico, you will see the 
three-toothed sage spreading out 
mile after mile, like gray-green 
rugs between the red-orange boles 
of old ponderosa pines. In another 
forest stand the great, gray ram- 
parts of the Wind River moun- 
tains where grinding glaciers give 
birth to streams milky with rock 
flour. 

‘“*A nodding bluebell above a 
timberline spring, the sharp piping 
of a disturbed marmot, the smell 
of sun on pine needles, the ery of 
a soaring hawk, the crash of ripe 
old fir as it is felled, the whine of 
a little sawmill cutting rough lum- 
ber for local ranch buildings, wood 
smoke, the laughter of riders on 
a shadowy trail—all these may be 
met in the forests. And fire may be 
encountered, and also the building 

the battles against 
and fungi that kill 


of roads and 
tiny 


trees. 


insects 

CHRISTOPHER M. GRANGER 
Bethesda, Md. 
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Plants and Environment 

By R. F. Daubenmire. 422 pp. 
Illus. John Wiley and 
New York. 1959. 


2nd ed. 
Sons, 
$6.95. 
The 10 chapters of this autecol- 
ogical treatment are devoted to in- 
troduction; the water, tem- 
perature, light, atmospherie, biotic 
and fire factors; the environmental 
complex; and ecological adapta- 
tion and evolution. In this revi- 
sion the format of the 1947 edition 
is followed but such topics as sig- 
nificance of dew for plants, evapo- 
transpiration, urban microclimate, 
frost churning of soil, and atmos- 
pherie pollution have been appro- 
priately inserted. The organiza- 
tion of the book gives it a some- 
what compartmented character 
which is enhanced by a useful and 
rather complete chapter outline 
placed just before each chapter. 


Ine., 


soil, 


In considering one factor at a 
time there is difficulty in adequate- 
ly conveying to beginning students 
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LANDS. 


United States Plywood Corporation 


55 W. 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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the the continuously 
operative impress of an environ- 
mental nexus, with a shifting in 
intensity of individual factors. Yet 
im general this is remarkably well 
done here and reflects considerable 
organizational acumen. 

Chapters 2 to 8 discuss the sig- 
nificance and impact of individual 
factors on plant growth and dis- 


concept of 


tribution with generous references 
to field There 
siderable descriptive material on 
measurements of evaporation, hu- 


situations. is con- 


midity, precipitation, soil moisture, 
temperature, and light. These chap- 
ters cut across such discrete scien- 
tific disciplines as meteorology, 
soils, geology, chemistry, physies, 
and botany. 

The individual factors which 
affect plants are considered in de- 
tail after only a brief introduction 
to factor interaction in chapter 1. 
Then in chapter 9, which is emi- 
nently good, the author considers 
factor multiplicity, heterogeneity of 
environment, variability of plant 


requirements, factor interaction, 
the dynamic nature of environ- 
ment, and optima and limiting fae- 
tors. Perhaps a stronger early in- 
troduction to the nature of this 
complicated and multifarious en- 
vironment would better sustain the 
student through the  six-chapter 
study of its facets. Some of the 
topics are better developed than 
others. For example, soil aeration 
was treated with thoroughness 
while such fashionable subjects as 
photoperiod and smog were less 
comprehensively done. 

There are disappointing 
and puzzling features. Literature 
citations are restricted to papers 
written in the English language. 
One could argue that even begin- 
ning students should be introduced 
to classical papers in several lan- 
guages or at least have references 
to them. There also are virtually 
no references to the several other 
prominent plant ecology texts. Ref- 
erence citations in the text are giv- 
en as superscript numbers, thus 


some 
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not allowing for ready identifica- 
tion of text statements with au- 
thors of original papers except by 
continually turning to the back of 
the book. This reviewer would also 
have preferred Dr. Daubenmire to 
cite many more of his well-known 
papers in addition to the five cited. 

A studied effort was made to 
bring the literature up to date. Of 
the 773 references cited over one- 
fifth are dated 1950 or later. Some 
readers may consider that there is 
a rather heavy emphasis on nomen- 
clature and that the line drawings 
and graphs are only adequate. The 
photographs are well chosen. 

On the whole the book more than 
meets its primary objective of elu- 
cidating basie principles. Its clar- 
ity, compactness, and information 
not only bespeak wide field experi- 
ence and ability but also provide 
an appetizing insight into the rudi- 
ments of plant ecology. 

THEoporE T. KozLowskI 
Dept. of Forestry & Wildlife Moat. 
University of Wisconsin 


INDUSTRY. 


ROME, GEORGIA 


A NEW CONCEPT IN FORESTRY 


FORESTERS WITH AN EYE ON THE FUTURE 
FIND AN EXCITING OPPORTUNITY IN THE 
BROAD APPLICATION OF INDUSTRIAL FOR- 
ESTRY PRACTICED AT GEORGIA KRAFT COM- 
PANY—A DYNAMIC COMPANY IN A DYNAMIC 


GEORGIA KRAFT COMPANY 


MACON, GEORGIA 
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HIGH LEAD TO PROGRESS 


Just as the Hooktender relies on his line in rigging a high lead system, so do pro- 
gressive forest industries rely on their sustained yield timber management to provide 


a secure future. 

A break in the line can cause delays in bringing logs to the landing. 

A lag in systematic reforestation and land protection can cause costly gaps in pro- 
duction decades from now. Simpson's forests, serving production plants and communi- 
ties on a permanent basis, are managed for continuous crops, new trees replacing the 
old in successive generations. 


SIMPSON TIMBER COMPANY 
Established in 1895 
Operating Forest Lands and Wood /’roducts Plants in Washington, Oregon, and California 
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Current Literature 


Compiled by Martua Mee ic, Librarian, State University College of Forestry at Syracuse University 
Range Management Section Compiled by Neti G. Larson, Iibrary, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 


General 

Community Forests for Rural People. 8 
pp. Illus. U. 8. Dept. of Agric., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 1959. Leaflet No. 244. 
5 eents (Govt. Print. Off.) 

Vomenclature of Uganda Timbers. 29 
pp. Uganda Forest Dept. Printed by 
Thanet Press, Margate, England. Bul. 
No. 6. 


Forest Influences 
1 Problem Analysis and Program for 
Watershed-Management Research in 
the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire. By G. R. Trimble, Jr. 46 pp. 
Northeastern Forest Expt. Sta., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 1959. Sta. Paper No. 119. 
Transmission of Insolation Through 


suchsw. Bd. 35, hft. 1. 1959. Available 
from the author, Dept. of Geog. and 
Geol., Univ. of Georgia, Athens. 


Forest Products 
Farm Construction as a Market for Na- 
tive Timber in Illinois. By J. K. 
Guiher and C. 8S. Walters. 61 pp. II- 
lus. Dept. of Forestry, Univ. of II- 
linois Agrie. Expt. Sta. 1959. 


Forest Resources 
Forest Inventory Statistics for Decatur 
County, Tennessee. 15 pp. TVA, 
Norris. 1959. For. Bul. No. 69. 
Forest Inventory Statistics for Towns 
County, Georgia, 18 pp. TVA, Norris. 
1959. For. Bul. No. 66. 


Logging and Milling 


Procedures to Study Lumber Recovery. 
By J. B. Grantham. 29 pp. Illus. For- 
est Products Research Center, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 1959. Info. Cir. No. 14. 

Timber Seller’s Guide for Eastern Wash- 
ington; A Directory of Sawmill and 
Logging Contractors. 14 pp. State Col- 
lege of Washington Inst. of Agric. 
Sciences, Pullman. 1959. Ext. Mise. 
Publ. No. 51. 


Pathology 
Heart Rots of Appalachian Hardwoods. 
4 pp. Illus. U. 8S. Dept. of Agric. For- 
est Serv., Washington 25, D. C. 1959 
Forest Pest Leaflet No. 38. 5 cents 
(Govt. Print. Off.) 


A List of Fungi Found on Trees in 


Pine Forest Canopy, as it Affects the Forest Machinery. By E. R. Huggard and Pennsylvania. By C. L. Fergus and 
Velting of Snow. By D. H. Miller. T. H. Owen. Illus. Adam & Charles F. D. Kern. 38 pp. Pennsylvania 
Pp. 57-79. Reprint from Mitt. der Black, Soho Square, London, W.1. State Univ. Agric. Expt. Sta., Uni- 
Schweiz. Anstalt fiir das forst. Ver- 1959. 24s, versity Park. 1959. Bul. No. 646. 


DOUBLE SLAB SAW 
OUTPUT-PROFIT 


Release one or two slab saw men to other jobs to boot! 
No slab saw bottle neck when you have the new Cor- 
nell fully automatic hydraulic Slab Saw working. And 
there’s never an opportunity for a pile of uncuttable 
scrap to build up outside the mill. Puts one or two slab 
saw men at work at more profitable jobs, too! Ask a 
Cornell hydraulic slab saw owner—he’ll tell you it 
outperforms any conventional slab saw in use today. 


NEW CORNELL 


automatic hydraulic slab saw * 


more information FAST! 


I'm also interested in the following:  sT; 
(J Duplex log turner 


Cost — It'll pay for itself in 10 months. 
Speed — Higher speed hydraulic cut and feed and no stall- 
ing. Doubles your output. 
Versatile — Cut slabs up to 26” wide, 10” deep. Adjusts 
to from 6” to 24” in cut-length. With discharge-end ex- 
tension for lengths up to 4’, longer lengths on order. 
Automatic Control — Cutting and return stroke speeds indi- 
vidually controlled by adjustment of separate valves. 
Scrap-Preventing — Cuts through troublesome big, tough 
slab sections. 
Power Needed — 10 to 15 HP. : 
Saw Needed — 30”, 10 gauge—special tooth. Hammered \ / 
to 1600 RPM speed. *pat. pending automatic 
or mandrel Standard or trimmer “‘Never-clog” 
log cleaners automatic slab saw [1] Automatic pallet drill slab elevators 
P . Have your representative contact me. Send more information. 
50 year leader in specialized 


sawmill equipment. Name Title 


CORNELL MFG. CO., ORWELL 


Laceyville, Pennsylvania 


Company Name 
Address 
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another 


There is something “new under 
the sun” — and the newest 
thing on the Southern scene are 
the 90 Pilot Forests, sponsored 
by the Pulp and Paper Mills of 
the region, and which were 


formally dedicated this April. 


Here’s what we had to say about the 
Four Pilot Forests — 3 in Georgia and 
one in South Carolina, which Union 
Bag-Camp was privileged to sponsor: 


NOW! A permanent and continuing guide to 

profitable tree growing is yours in this demon- 

stration farm forest which shows you first-hand 

how best to plant seedlings, control weed trees, 

harvest trees scientifically, set up fire control f[ 

measures and other good forestry practices. This eM “oatinnoon 
Pilot Forest is one of more than 90 tracts sponsor- association 
ed by Southern pulp and paper companies, Let 

this Pilot Forest help YOU put idle lands to profit- 

able use or bring your current tree crop to peak 

production. 


UN ION BAG - C 


SAVANNAH, GA. 
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Pitch Canker of Southern Pines. By Forest Pest Conditions in California An Example of the Effect of Past Us 


C. R. Berry and G. H. Hepting. 3 pp. 1958. 29 pp. Illus. California Forest of Land on Fertility Levels and 
Illus. U. S. Dept. of Agric. Forest Pest Control Action Council, Sacra- Growth of Norway Spruce... By K. 
Serv., Washington 25, D. C. 1959. For- mento. 1959. A. Armson. 6 pp. Faculty of Forestry, 
est Pest Leaflet No. 35. 5 cents (Govt. Sampling Populations of Overwintering Univ. of Toronto. 1959. Tech. Rept. 
Print. Off.) Spruce Budworm in the Northern No. 1 
Sweetgum Blight. By E. R. Toole. 4 pp. Rocky Mountain Region. By T. T. Relationship of Stand Characteristics to 
Illus. U. 8S. Dept. of Agrie. Forest Terrell. 8 pp. Illus. Intermountain Quality of Loblolly Pine. By W. C. 
Serv., Washington 25, D. C. 1959. For Forest & Range Expt. Sta., Ogden, Hopkins. 27 pp. Illus. Louisiana Agrie. 
est Pest Leaflet No. 37. 5 eents (Govt. Utah. 1959. Research Note No. 61. Expt. Sta. 1958. Bul. No. 517. 
Print. Off.) Spruce Budworm Control Project, 
Oregon 1958. By Benton Howard and Wood Preservation 
Protection = M. of Radiata Pine Sawn Tim- 
Jept. of Agric. Forest Serv., Wash- ber ressure Treated with Water- 
Directions for Using Lindane Sprays to ree 25. D. C. 1959. Borne Preservatives. By J. A. Kinin- 
Control Pine Engravers. By R. L. month. 32 pp. Illus. New Zealand For- 
Range Expt. Sta., Berkeley, Cant. No. 26. 
1959. Mise. Paper No. 33. The Crisis im Outdoor Recreation. By wasted on the Treatment of Red- 
Forest Disease and Insect Conditions in Marion Ciowsen. Resources for the wood Sapwood by Dipping. By D. F. 
the Northeast—1958. By P. V. Mook Future, 29th. St. Washington —_Purslow. 10 pp. Illus. Great Britain 
and W. E. Waters. 39 pp. North- po Forests, 25 porn a Dept. of Sei. & Indus. Research, Lon- 
eastern Forest Expt. Sta., Upper don. 1958. Forest Products Res. Bul. 
Darby, Pa. rine Sta. gray oa Silviculture No. 43, 2s. 6d. (H. M. Sta. Off.) 
Eastern Hemlock Growth Cycle and Wood Technology and Utilization 
tain States During 1958. 12 pp Illus. Early Years. By J. 8S. Olson, F. W. Feasibility of Using Lake States Hard- 
Stearns and Hans Nienstaedt. 24 pp. woods for Newsprint and Other Pulp 
ntermountain Forest & Range Expt. Tl Cc Tank 1 Pe 
Sta. Ogden. Utah. 1959. Mise. Publ. lus. Connecticut Agric. Expt. ta., and Paper Products. 4 pp. U.S. Dept. 
Ty gden, aa. . New Haven. 1959. Cir. No. 205. of Agric., Washington 25, D. C. 1959. 
se o. 18. . ; . Eastern Hemlock Seeds and Seedlings; Oak Paneling; Its Processing and Mar- 
Forest Insect Conditions in the Pacific Response to Photoperiod and Tem keting. By R. C. Smith, L. K. Paulsell 
: Northwest During 1958. By W. J. perature. By J. 8. Olson, F. W. and Laurence Leney. 30 pp. Illus. 
Buckhorn and P. W. Orr. 41. pp. Stearns and Hans Nienstaedt. 70 pp. Univ. of Missouri Agric. Expt. Sta., 
Pacific Northwest Forest & Range Illus. Connecticut Agric. Expt. Sta., Columbia. 1959. Bul. No. 737. North 
Expt. Sta., Portland, Ore. 1959. New Haven. 1959. Bul. No. 620. Central Regional Publ. No. 101. 


NOW THERE ARE FIVE... 
GROWING TREES FOR 


“With the recent addition of the WEST COAST TREE FARMS 
George B. McCleod Tree Farm, AFFILIATED WITH AMERICAN TREE FARMS 
Willamette Valley now has five tree 
farms in Western Oregon. This fam- 
ily of scientifically managed forests 


includes the Snow Peak, Black Rock, Chis pore 
— _WILLAMETTE VALLEY LUMBER COMPANY 
Tree Farms—all growing timber as pars peaches for = 
a crop.” uve herby 


A WEST COAST TREE FARM 


mich, 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY LUMBER CO. 


PLANTS AT CARLTON, DALLAS AND FOSTER, OREGON 
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You will be seeing this symbol often 
in forest areas from Wisconsin to 
Florida. It signifies ‘Owens-Illinois’ and 
reflects the integrity of one of the 
nation’s most progressive companies. 
Woodlands conservation was long a 
tradition with National Container Corporation. 
Now, through its successor—the Mill Division 
of Owens-Ilinois— these conservation 


policies are being pursued with even greater vigor. 


MILL DIVISION Owens-ILLINoIs 


@ GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Society Affairs 


Officers and Council 
1958-1959 


Georce A. Garratt, President Hexry J. MALSBERGER, Vice Henry Cuepper, Executive 

School of Forestry President Secretary 

Yale University Southern Pulpwood Conservation Mills Building, 17th Street at 

New Haven 11, Conn. Association Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 

900 Peachtree Street, N. E. Washington 6, D. C. 

B. E. ALLEN Atlanta 9, Ga. 

Union Bag-Camp Paper 
Corporation 

P. O. Box 570 

Savannah, Ga. 


Wituiam D. 
CuarLes A. CoNNAUGHTON Industrial Forestry Association 
U. S. Forest Service 1410 S. W. Morrison Street 
630 Sansome Street Portland 5, Ore. 
Puitip A. BRIEGLEB San Francisco 11, Calif. 
Southern Forest Experiment J. Hersert STonE 
Kenneru P. Davis U. S. Forest Service 
onan School of Natural Resources 729 N. E. Oregon Street 
ke University of Michigan Portland 8, Ore. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Donatp E. Henry J. Vaux 

U. S. Forest Service Mavrice K. Gopparp School of Forestry 
Federal Center, Building 85 Department of Forests and Waters University of California 
Denver 7, Colo. Harrisburg, Pa. Berkeley 4, Calif. 


P. HAMER 
LUMBER COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers 


APPALACHIAN 
HARDWOOD 
LUMBER 


Modern Tree Farms assure Timber for the Future 


For livability unlimited . . . 


There is nothing in the world like WOOD 


We have the Forest Resources KENOVA, WEST VIRGINIA 
SUGAR PINE — PONDEROSA PINE — DOUGLAS FIR — 
WHITE FIR—CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 
Prompt Service on Straight or Mixed Cars 
Quality Factory Products 


Specialists in Finger Jointing 


Raiph = Smith | Supporters of sound forestry programs 


Lumber Company and cash buyers of mature timber. 
ANDERSON, CALIFORNIA 


Members: Western Pine Assn., West Coast Lumber Assn., 


Ponderosa Pine Woodwork 
Supporting National Wood Promotion Program 
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30 Years of 
Growth 


In the late 20's, Long-Bell 
pioneered planned tree farm- 
ing at Ryderwood, Wash- 
ington. 


Now, row on row of Doug- 


las Fir and other fine west- 


ern woods prove the wisdom 
of planned reforestation, 
which, of course, continues 
today on an ever larger scale. 


ORIGINAL RYDERWOOD PLANTATION TODAY 


se INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


ivisi 
Division 
FUTURE SANT * 1959 Longview, Wash. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Announcing a New Series of 
Bulletins of the Ohio 
Biological Survey 


This notice is to announce the ap- 
pearance of a New Series of Bulletins 
of The Ohio Biological Survey. The 
first number in the new series is en- 
titled “The Primeval Forests of a 
Periglacial Area in thé Allegheny 
Plateau” by Dr. Janice C. Beatley 
with a check list of vascular plants 
by Floyd Bartley. 

This bulletin of 182 pages is il- 
lustrated with 37 figures and a 7-color 


map insert. It may be purchased from 
The Ohio Biologieal Survey, 1885 Neil 
Avenue, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio, List price of this 
number is $3.00. 

The Ohio Biological Survey is an 
interinstitutional agency administered 
through The Ohio State University to 
foster research and publications con- 
cerning the State’s flora and fauna. 
Twenty-four institutions including 
Ohio colleges, museums and park 
boards cooperate in this program. 

Additional issues will be announced 
from time to time as they appear. 


CRIPPEN DEWINGER 
AND ASPIRATOR 


Model EP 


FOR TREE SEEDS 


TREE SEEDS ARE VALUABLE! 
PROCESS THEM CAREFULLY! 


You can increase the percentage of 
germination through the use of the 
CRIPPEN DEWINGER AND AS- 
PIRATOR. Scientific air separation 


plus Crippen gentle processing fea- | 


tures produce a uniformly polished 
and aspirated product of the highest 
quality. 


This Crippen equipment comes in 
two sizes, Models EP-26 and EP-44, 
similar in design and differing only 
in width and capacity. 


CRIPPEN MODEL A CLEANERS 


are ideal for pre-cleaning of tree 
seeds and removing excessive 
amounts of inert material. These 
3-screen cleaners provide a rough 
scalping operation, a closer scalp- 
ing with the second screen and 
removal of the smaller materials 
with the third screen. An accu- 
rate air separation removes light 
weight foreign material. They 
require small floorspace and low 
horsepower. 


Following dewinging, the A- 
Models can also be used for final 
cleaning and grading to produce 
highest quality planting stock. 


CRIPPEN 


C a E N MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


912 Virginia St.— Alma, Michigan, U. 8S. A. 


Grain, Bean, Seed Cleaners, Separators, Scalpers, Graders, and Polishers 
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Council’s Column 


Licensing of Foresters 


On the 10th day of March, 1959, 
the Honorable S. Ernest Vandiver, 
Governor of Georgia, signed House 
Bill No. 92 into law. This act entitled 
“An Act to amend an Act creating 
State Board of Registration for For- 
esters, prohibiting use of title ‘reg- 
istered forester’ except under certain 
circumstances, and for other purposes” 
had previously been passed by the 
General Assembly of Georgia by votes 
of 138 to 2 in the House and 36 to 0 
in the Senate. Thus, the State of 
Georgia hecame the first state in the 
Union to require foresters to become 
licensed and registered under certain 
conditions. This represents the cul- 
mination of the efforts of the Georgia 
Chapter of the Southeastern Section 
of the Society of American Foresters 
that began in 1950, and brought forth 
the permissive registration act passed 
by the 1951 General Assembly. This 
particular legislation has previously 
been discussed in this column and by 
other authors in the JOURNAL OF For- 
ESTRY. 


To get the full import of this com- 
pulsory licensing act, we quote See- 
tions 1, 2, and 12 from the 1959 Act 
as follows: 

“Seetion 1. General Provisions. (a) 
No person shall use in connection with 
his name or otherwise assume, use or 
advertise any title or description tend- 
ing directly or indirectly to convey the 
impression that he is a registered for- 
ester, without first having been licensed 
and registered as a registered forester 
as hereinafter provided. 

(b) Except as hereinafter specifical- 
ly authorized, no person shall engage 
in the practice of professional for- 
estry as defined in this Act, or in any 
manner advertise or hold himself out 
as engaged in such practice, without 
first being licensed as a registered for- 
ester under this Act. 

(c) Notwithstanding paragraph 
(b) or any other provisions of this 
Act, nothing herein shall be construed 
as preventing or prohibiting any per- 
son from managing or otherwise con- 
ducting forestry practices on land 
owned, leased, rented or held by such 
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There are two ways of looking at a forest 
—one at the trees and the other at the 
fibers (micro-photograph 160 times actual 
size). 

The trees provide for the game, soil and 
water conservation and recreational uses. 
The fibers provide the building blocks for 
many hundreds of cellulose products. 
Both are of vital importance to every man, 
woman and child in the United States. 


Our forests can be managed to provide 
for both, but only through wise use by 
everyone under the guidance of trained 
foresters. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK & CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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person; nor shall anything herein 
prohibit any regular employee or of- 
ficial of any corporation, 
agency, institution or other entity 
from engaging in professional or other 
lands owned, 


person, 


forestry practices on 
leased, rented or held by such person, 
corporation, agency or other entity; 
nor shall anything herein prohibit any 
graduate of a school of forestry from 
practicing forestry under supervision 
as hereinafter authorized, so as to 
qualify for licensing as provided in 
Section 12 hereof. 

(d) It is the purpose of this Aet to 
protect the public by improving the 
standards relative to the practice of 
professional forestry. 

Section 2. As used herein, the follow- 
ing terms shall have the meaning and 
definitions hereafter stated: 

(a) ‘Registered forester’ shall mean 
a person who has registered and 
qualified under this law to engage in 
professional forestry practices as here- 
inafter defined. 

(b) ‘Professional forestry’ or ‘Prac- 
tice of forestry’ shall 
mean any professional service relat- 
ing to forestry, such as investigation, 
development of forest 
management responsible 
supervision of forest management, for- 
silviculture, forest 


professional 


evaluation, 
plans or 


est protection, 


utilization, forest economics, or other | 


forestry activities in connection with 
any public or private lands.  Pro- 


vided, that forestry instructional and | 


educational activities shall be ex- 
empted. Provided further, however, 
any person, who on the effective date 
of this Act, shall have been engaged 
in the active practice of forestry as 
defined herein for at least ten years 
with such practice to be acceptable to 
the board as defined in Section 12 
(b), shall be eligible for registration 
as a registered forester without ref- 
erence to the requirements set forth 
in Section 12 (a) of this Act, pro- 
vided that he file application for reg- 


Infringers and 
imitators warned. 
est 
8 Patents. Best Chrome 
material Sold by Durable 


Strong, 
Steel 


the thousands. 


THE RENOWNED 
CHARLES H. RICH 


“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 


C. H. RICH FOREST FIRE TOOL CO. 


218 W. Bald Eagle St. 
Lock Haven, Pa. 


istration with the board within six 
months from the effective date of this 
Act. The board shall issue licenses 
only to those applicants who meet the 
requirements of this section. Provided 
that no person shall be eligible for 
registration as a registered forester 
who is not of good character and 
reputation. Provided further, that em- 
ployees of the State and Federal 
governments assisting farmers in agri- 
cultural programs shall be exempt 
from the provision of this Act. 

(c) ‘Board’ shall mean the State 
Board of Registration for Registered 
Foresters, provided for by this Act. 

Section 12. (a) General Requirements 
for Registration. The minimum quali- 
fications and requirements for reg- 
istration as a registered forester shall 
be as follows: (1) Graduation from a 
school, college or department of for- 
estry approved by the Board, and a 
specific record of an additional two 
years’ or more experience in forestry 
work of a character satisfactory to 
the Board indicating that the applicant 
is competent to practice forestry. 
Such two years’ experience need not 
be obtained on lands owned, leased, 
rented or held by the applicant or 
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by any person, corporation, agency, 
entity or institution by which such 
applicant is employed, so long as said 
applicant works under supervision of 
a registered forester or under other 
supervision acceptable to the Board. 
(2) Graduates of schools of forestry 
not approved by the Board may be 
licensed after two years of experience 
of a character satisfactory to the 
Board and under the supervision of a 
Registered Forester or under other 
supervision acceptable to the Board, 
and who shall have successfully passed 
a written examination designed to 
show knowledge and skill approximat- 
ing that obtained by graduation from 
a school, college or department of for- 
estry approved by the Board. The 
Board shall issue licenses only to those 
applicants who meet the requirements 
of this Section; provided, however, 
that no person shall be eligible for 
registration as a registered forester 
who is not of good moral character 
and reputation. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the 
Board by rule or regulation to de- 
fine supervision and experience as 
used in this Act, and in so doing, the 
Board shall consider and give effect 


GOOD FOREST MANAGEMENT 
ASSURES WOOD SUPPLY 


Tue planning a business does and the planning people do are 
often very similar. If vou had inherited a substantial piece of 
property which was going to provide a livelihood for you and your 
children—and their children—you would certainly protect and try to 
enhance the value of this legacy in every way you knew how, while 


making it earn a substantial return. 


Great Northern has this sort of legacy in its timberlands, 
which extend over a large part of the spruce-fir region of Maine. 
A good part of this land was purchased on behalf of the Company 
by men who saw—more than half a century ago—the tremendous 
potential of this northern wilderness as a never-ending source of 
wood—the raw material for the making of paper. Today Great 
Northern's employees are busy protecting this property, while at 


the same time making it pay its way. 


GREAT NORTHERN PAPER COMPANY 
6 State Street 
Bangor, Maine 


SPORTSMEN! 


Wildlife is very much a Tree Farm crop. Well 
managed forest lands produce an abundance of forest creatures. Such an 
abundance, in fact, that our growing forests are often seriously threatened. 
Deer, elk, and bear each year cause untold damage to growing trees. How- 
ever, their numbers can be controlled. The sportsman provides the answer! 


Hunters can effectively help in keeping deer, 
elk, and bear populations at a manageable level. Unfortunately, their help 
cannot be enlisted in the harvest of another abundant wildlife crop. Rodent 
pests such as rabbits, porcupines, and particularly the white footed mouse, 
present a troublesome and costly forestry problem. 


Private, state, and federal forest land man- 
agers are becoming increasingly concerned over this problem. However, 
prompt and effective action is needed — NOW! 


NATURAL RESOURCES CHEMISTRY 
Executive and General Sales Offices 


RAYONIER 4 


16) East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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to the directness, immediacy, scope, 


extent, quality and constancy of such 
supervision, and as to experience, the 
nature, quality and extent thereof.” 

It can be seen from the reading of 
these provisions of the Act that cer- 
tain compromises were made by the 
General Assembly to small 
groups (who might have objected to 
the overall compulsory requirements 
for registration) in that certain ex- 
emptions were made. It is interesting 
to note that the Georgia Chapter of 
the Southeastern Section meeting in 
Savannah in June 1959, overwhelm- 
ingly voted to present a further 
amendment of the Act to the 1960 
General Assembly. This would elimi- 


satisfy 


nate the provision exempting em- 
ployees of the state and federal 


governments assisting farmers in agri- 
cultural Active committees 
are presently pursuing this mandate 
of the Georgia Chapter. 

Critics of compulsory registration 
have cited that such legislation has the 
overtones of unionization. This is un- 
true, in that under the Georgia Stat- 
ute, a forester may work on his own 
lands, or that of his regular employer 
without obtain a 


programs. 


being required to 


license. It is only when the forester 
beings to practice forestry before the 
general publie that he must be deemed 
qualified by an official board represent- 
ing the sovereign State of Georgia. 
Thus, the best interests of the gen- 
eral public protected, as they 
should be. 

It is not the intent of this particular 
Council’s Column to comment on all 
the benefits that acerue from licens- 
ing and registration. This subject has 
been quite adequately reviewed by 
many others. Upon proper reflection 
any thinking forester can realize that 
legal licensing has many advantages 
and opportunities for professional en- 
hancement and protection of foresters 
in general. 

This Couneil’s Column did want to 
present to the readers of the JouRNAL 
or Forestry a portion of the new 
compulsory licensing act of the State 
of Georgia for their own edification 
and guidance, 

In conclusion, the opinion is ven- 
tured that any permissive registration 
act represents the fact that the state 
so enacting same, recognizes legally 
that there is a profession of forestry 
and that it has something to offer, 


are 
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but to be sure the best interests of 
the general publie are protected, cer- 
tain definitions, limitations, and re- 
quirements must be met. When that 
state or states makes registration and 
licensing a requirement and compul- 
sory, then can it not be determined 
that the profession of forestry has 
truly arrived and taken its proper 
place in the legal hierarchy of the 
other great professions of our day? 

B. E. ALLEN 
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Comment on Minnesota 
Registration Bill 


Now that the longest session in his- 
tory of the Minnesota State Legisla- 
ture has come to a close, there is time 
for objective analysis of what hap- 
pened to the bill for registration of 
foresters submitted by Minnesota mem- 
bers of the Upper Mississippi Valley 
Section of the Society of American 
Foresters. 

Introduced with high hopes early in 
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IT'S BUT A LITTLE WAY... 


It's but a little way from the forest to the grocery store where Mrs. House- 
wife loads her shopping basket with quality paper products produced 
f\ according to her desires. 


As the demand for paper increases daily, the forests of our country must 


crop. 


‘These trained 


from the grocery store. 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 


supply ever-increasing amounts of wood. Fortunately, more 
and more of the management of our woodland resources 
is being placed in the hands of professional foresters willing 


to accept the challenge of perpetuating our national timber 


forcsters manage 
protecting it—improving it—selecting it for proper and 
timely harvesting—replenishing the valuable heritage so 
important to each of us as an economic asset and as an 


enduring source of recreation and relaxation. 


Yes, the forest will remain, and is indeed but a little way 


nature’s tallest crop— 
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the session, this bill was lost in com- 
mittee. It is not easy to write about 
such an ignominious defeat without be- 
coming acrimonious since the defeat 
was due to union opposition rather 
than provisions of the bill itself. 

Unions took the position, at legis- 
lative committee hearings, of “not hav- 
ing been consulted when this bill was 
formulated.” They saw to it that this 
bill was tabled “in order to give us 
time to study the bill.” This latter 
statement was made five months after 
the bill’s acceptance by the member- 
ship of the Upper Mississippi Valley 
Section when copies of the final bill 
were made available. It was also made 
in the face of a bill revised to conform 
with unien objections brought out at a 
meeting between their Legislative Com- 
mittee and the author four months 
earlier. 

Regardless of the purported how 
and why of union opposition, profes- 
sional foresters as well as professional 
people in every field should take pause 
for serious reflection. Is our problem 
of registration the question, or do we 
find ourselves involved in the opening 
gambit of a much larger game ?—one 
which threatens the very identity of 
professionalism. 


It has been decreed by society that 
we must live and let live. Therefore, 
an attempt will be made to draft a bill 
which will have the support of union 
groups. How this may be accomplished 
without subjugation of the profession 
of forestry while still attaining the ob- 
jective of registration will be tested in 
Minnesota during the ensuing two 
years. 

ArtTHur F. Ennis 

Chairman, Professional Status 
Committee, Upper Mississippi 
Valley Section 


BRR 
Coming Events 


Canadian Institute of Forestry 


Annual meeting will be held at 
Prinee George, B. C., October 6-9. 


Lake States Forest Tree 
Improvement Conference 

The Fourth Lake States Forest Tree 
Improvement Conference has_ been 
scheduled for October 6 and 7, at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Central States Section 


A joint meeting of the Central States 
Forest Tree Improvement Committee 


and Central States Section of the SAF 
will be held at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Wooster, on Octo- 
ber 8 and 9. 


Florida Chapter 


The Florida Chapter of the South- 
eastern Section will meet October 9-10 
at Marianna, Fla. Special program 
for the ladies is planned. 


American Forestry Association 

The 84th annual meeting of the 
American Forestry Association will be 
held October 11-14 at Bedford, Pa. 


BRR 


Natural Area Survey 
Gets Underway 


With the selection of F. H. Eyre to 
head up the project, the Society’s 
Natural Area Survey in the Southeast 
is now underway. Financed by a grant 
from Resources for the Future, Inc., 
the survey will endeavor to locate natu- 
ral forest areas—representative units 
of virgin or old-growth forest types— 
that may be permanently preserved 
for future observation and research, 


UNION LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


California 


Tree Farmers 


Fort Bragg 


Some of Northern Cali- 
fornia’s earliest redwood log- 
ging, over 100 years ago, was 
on land now a part of the 
Big River Unit of our C. R. 
Johnson Tree Farms. 


Union Lumber Company 
operates under a program of 
sustained yield. We are grow- 
ing trees for future genera- 
tions . on over 170,000 
acres of tax-paying, non-sub- 
sidized land. 
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Appalachian Section Holds 
Summer Meeting 


The Virginia summer meeting of the 
Appalachian Section, SAF, was held 
at Fredericksburg, July 31-August 1. 
Sixty persons attended this affair 
which was designed to show how the 
forest industry of the area is utilizing 
the raw material at hand and also 
what local landowners are doing to 
improve the productivity of their 
woodlands. 


The excelsior plant of T. Frank 
Flippo & Sons. Doswell, was visited 
where a chipping installation for the 
manufacture of pulp mill chips was 
observed. The manufacture of lami- 
nated oak flooring was seen at the 
Crandall! Cerporation of Virginia 
plant, also at Doswell. 


George N. Bobb, forester for Con- 
tinental Can Co., showed a site prep- 
aration job which employed a com- 
bination of chopping, discing and con- 


Scientific Forestry 
at work... 


Through planned selective cuttings based 
on Continuous Forest Inventory, together 
with planting, insect control, and fire pre- 
vention, Marathon’s scientific forestry 
controls both quantity and quality on mil- 
lions of acres of woodlands in the Lake 
States, the South and Canada. 


MARATHON (A) 


A Division of American Can Company 


MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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trolled burning. George I. Blain, for- 
ester with the Virginia Division of 
Forestry, explained the management 
program in effect on the City of Fred- 
ericksburg’s 28-year-old loblolly pine 
plantation. 

John N. Graff, district forester, Vir- 
ginia Division of Forestry, explained 
a visit to a poisoning and planting 
project on a private ownership and 
how a good job at low cost had been 
achieved. Wayne Ackerman, Second 
Army Forester, took the group on a 
tour of Camp A. P. Hill forestry proj- 
ects and described how the Army was 
practicing forestry in all areas where 
it was compatible with the necessary 
Army training objectives. 


At the banquet session E. E. Roger, 
chief, Forestry Relations, Virginia 
Division of Forestry, presided as toast- 
master and introduced Kenneth B. 
Trousdell, acting research center lead- 
er USFS, who gave the results of a 
recent survey of hand planted areas 
in Tidewater, Virginia. 
| ©. A. Halupka, Continental Can 

Co., F. W. Patton, Chesapeake Cor- 
poration of Virginia, and C. F. Glatt- 
felder, The Glattfelder Pulp Wood 


Company, served as program com- 


mittee. 
RRR 
Alva W. Blackerby (1909-1959) 


Alva W. Blackerby, 50, supervisor 
| of the Nezperce National Forest, 
| Grangeville, Idaho, died August 22 


@ | from injuries received earlier in the 


' month in an airplane accident in line 
| of forest fire duty. 

The plane, a Ford tri-motor, crashed 
on landing on the Forest Service air- 
strip at Moose Creek on August 4. 
Of the five oecupants, two smoke- 
jumpers were killed, and the others 
seriously burned by flaming gasoline 
from the plane’s fuel tanks. 

Born April 27, 1909 in Wapinitia, 
Ore., Mr. Blackerby was graduated 
from the University of Oregon in 
1937 with the B.S. degree in eduea- 
tion, and Oregon State College in 1939 
with the M.S. degree in forestry. 

He entered the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice in 1939 as a CCC training officer 
in Alaska, and served successively as 
administrative assistant, administra- 

| tive officer (personnel), deputy fiscal 
agent in the regional office, and 
supervisor of the Admiralty Division 
| at Juneau. He had been assigned to 


| the Nezperce National Forest on 


| March 3, 1957. 
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HAUL OUT 


MORE PROFITS 
with a JOHN DEERE Woodland Crawler 


ROFITS aren’t ‘‘left behind in the woods” by an outfit with such low fuel 
consumption. This economical ‘‘440’’ Crawler with 602 Dozer and Gearmatic 
winch makes hauling even single logs a paying proposition. 

Choose either the Diesel or gasoline model and you get ten per cent more 
power than earlier ‘‘440’s”’ provided, plus a huskier transmission and new working 
speeds to take full advantage of this added work capacity. 

Highly maneuverable, the “440” matches its log-hauling ability with a talent 
for cutting haul roads, building landings, and loading trucks—all at rock-bottom 
cost. 


To see this outfit in action, make an appointment with your John Deere In- 
dustrial dealer now. For detailed literature, write Dept. 531, requesting specific 
information on the logging equipment you need. 


Matched Logging Equipmemt 
JOHN DEERE 


LOGGING 


Tractors and Equipment 


e Inside and Outside-Mounted Bulldozers 
e Trailing and Integral Log Arches 
e Hydraulic Fork-Type Log Loader 
eFireline Plow e Gearmatic Winch 


JOHN DEERE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION © MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Lee F. Hawley (1882-1959) 

Dr. Lee F. Hawley, 
founding pioneers of the U. 8. 
Products Laboratory half a 
ago and a noted research chemist, died 
August 19, 1959, at a Madison, Wisc. 
hospital. He was 77 years old. 

Dr. Hawley Madison in 
1909 as a chemist to help organize the 
federal laboratory set up here by the 
Forest Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, in cooperation with the 
University of Wisconsin. He had 
joined the Forest Service as a chemist 
in 1907. 

Except for two years with Arthur 
D. Little, Ine., a private research or- 
Hawley remained at 


one of the 
Forest 
century 


came to 


ganization, Dr. 
the laboratory until his retirement in 
1942 hecause of eye troubles. 

Author of many laboratory research 
publications, Dr. Hawley was a co 
with Louis E. Wise of The 
Chemistry of Wood, one of a series 
of American Chemical Society publica- 
tions. When this book was subsequent 
ly expanded and revised, he remained 
author of the chapter on wood com- 
bustion. He also authored a textbook 
on Wood Distillation. 


author 


Dr. Hawley was a charter member 
of the American Chemical Society’s 
division of cellulose chemistry, serving 
at one time as its seeretary. In 1952, 
the society honored him for his 50 
years of “loyal support and faithful 
service.” He was also a member of the 
Society of American Foresters. 

Dr. Hawley was a native of Steam- 
burg, N. Y., where he was born Febru- 


ary 12, 1882. 
BRE 
John Hunt (1921-1959) 


Dr. John Hunt, forest pathologist 
with the Pacifie Northwest Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, Portland, 
Ore., was found shot to death, ap- 
parently a murder victim, in southern 
Idaho on August 25. 

He had resigned from the U. S. 
Forest Service and was en route by 
automobile to New Haven, Conn., 
where he was to join the faculty of 
the Yale School of Forestry. 

Born in Ontario, Calif. on October 
18, 1921, he received the B.S.F. de- 
gree in 1949 and the M.S. (botany) 
in 1951 from the University of Wash- 
ington, and the Ph.D. (forest botany) 
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FIVE YEARS IN THE MAKING 


24 different models of planters 
NEW « IMPROVED « FIELD TESTED 


THE WHITFIELD 
CONTOUR TRANSPLANTER 


MODEL 54-BA 


The Ideal Machine tor Contour Planting and Underplanting 
Gordon Rd., Rt. 2, 


R. A. WHITFIELD MFG. CO, 
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from the State University of New 
York College of Forestry in 1954. 
During most of his brief but fruit- 
ful scientific career, Dr. Hunt had 
been with the Division of Forest Dis- 
Research at the Pacifie North- 
and Range Experiment 


RRR 
Ralph A. Nelson (1913-1959) 


Ralph A. Nelson, district forester 
in charge of the Western District of 
Kentucky, and a member of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Section, SAF, died 
July 28, 1959. Born in Glenwood, 
Minn., on July 16, 1913, he was 
graduated from the University of Min- 
nesota in 1933 and_ subsequently 
joined the U. S. Forest Service where 
he served in various capacities on na- 
tional forests, experiment stations, 
and in the emergency rubber project. 
He went to Kentucky in September 
1944 as farm forester under the 
Norris-Doxey law. In October 1947 he 
transferred to the University of Ken- 
tucky Extension Service, and in July 
1952 joined the Kentucky Division of 
Forestry. 


ease 
west Forest 
Station. 


resources. 


As the 
convert 


Austell, Ga. 


ALASKA—Forty-Ninth State 


The formal entry of 
partner in these great United States serves to bring 
another vast segment of America’s forest resources 
into clear focus. 


Puget Sound Pulp & 
the wood pulp industry of the West, also shares 
as a pioneer in the development of Alaska’s timber 


Nine years ago our company, together with the 
American Viscose Corporation, began construction 
of a big new and modern pulp mill near Ketchikan 
in Southeastern Alaska. 


first 
Alaska’s forests into commercial products, 
this joint venture, known as Ketchikan Pulp Co., 
pioneered in many problems of design, construction, 
operation and management. 


As challenging as any problem is that of develop- 
ing a forest management plan in cooperation with 
the U.S. Forest Service to harvest the 49th state’s 
timber on a sustained yield basis. 


PUGET SOUND PULP & TIMBER CO, 
Bellingham, Washington 


Alaska as a full-fledged 


limber Co., a pioneer in 


dollar 


multi-million enterprise to 
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IS YOUR BEST LAND 
IN WEED TREES 


CONTINENTAL’S FORESTERS ARE REPLAC- 
ING WEED TREE STANDS WITH PINE 
PLANTATIONS AS RAPIDLY AS POSSIBLE. 


RESULT: FOUR GROWING SEASONS AFTER 
PLANTING — SLASH PINE STANDS LIKE 
THIS — ON SUPERIOR QUALITY SITES. 


the superior strains of pine seedlings now being developed by our forest geneticists 


will pay their way even faster on our best forest sites 


CONTINENTAL WOODLANDS DIVISION 


€ 
CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 


Division Office: 1107 Savannah Bank and Trust Company, Savannah, Georgia 


District Offices: Hodge, Louisiana, Savannah, Georgia, Hopewell, Virginia, Augusta, Georgia 
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Deadline for Consultants 
Listing 


Consulting foresters who wish to 
have their names included in the Di- 
rectory of Consulting Foresters, to be 
published in the January 1960 Jour- 
NAL OF Forestry, should apply to the 
Society office not later than November 
1, 1959. Information supplied should 
follow the form used in the directory 
published in the January 1959 Jour- 
NAL. Members to be listed must be in 
good standing, i.e., have paid 1959 
Society dues. 

Consultants whose listings appeared 
in the previous directory and who have 
not returned inquiry cards mailed in 
September should do so at onee. 


RRS 


Subscription Rate 
Increased 
Journal of Forestry 


Effective January 1, 1960 annual 
subseription rate to the JoURNAL OF 
Forestry will be increased to $9. For- 
eign postage ($1) and Canadian post- 
age (50¢) remain the same. 

Renewals and new subscriptions to 


the JouRNAL oF Forestry, beginning 
with the January 1960 issue will be 
payable at the increased rate. 


RRB 


Membership Applications 
and Advancements 


Proposals for admission, advancement, 
and reinstatement received in the Society 
office during the month of August are 
listed below. 

Action on the eligibility of those pro- 
posed for membership as listed below will 
be taken by the Council as of October 
1959. 

Communications from the voting mem- 
bers regarding the membership eligibility 
of these persons should be received in the 
Society office prior to that date. 


Allegheny Section 
Junior Grade 
Clements, C. M., Forester, USFS, Upper 
Darby, Pa. (Reinstatement). 
Paradise, F. J., Forester, USFS, Upper 
Darby, Pa., BSF, 1931. 


Students Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 
West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
Adams, R. W. Hill, R. A. 
Arnold, E. W. Kellison, R. C. 
Coutu, D. J. Lee, R. 
Gamber, S. M. McBee, W. L. 
Grahame, J. W. Moyer, C. E. 
Helvey, J. D. Tice, P. F. 
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Appalachian Section 
Student Grade 
NortH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 
Eliades, G. K. 
Member Grade 
Bush, H. H., Dist. Ranger, USFS, 
Bridgewater, Va. (Reinstatement). 
Cole, J. F., Tbr. Consultant, Lowrys, 
8. C. (35R59). 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 


Junior Grade 
D. L. U. S. Army, 
(Reinstatement). 


Thornburg, Fort 


Carson, Colo. 


Columbia River Section 


Junior Grade 

Bryant, H. R., Supv., Willamette Nat’l 
Forest, Eugene, Ore. (Reinstatement). 

Burnett, L. A., Supv., Soil Conserva- 
tionist, Sutherlin, Ore. (Reinstate- 
ment). 

Minato, A. E., Logging Supv., Bate 
Lbr. Co., Merlin, Ore. (Reinstate- 
ment). 

Member Grade 

Clark, H. S., Chief Forester, 
Talbot, Ine., Oakridge, Ore. 
statement). 

Griffith, T. L., Proj. 
Whitman Nat’l Forest, 
(Junior 1952). 

MacKenzie, D. E., Forest Eng., Pendle- 
ton, Ore. (Junior 1952). 

Affiliate Grade 

H., Dist. Asst., USFS, Burns, 


Pope & 
(Rein- 


Wallowa- 
Ore. 


Staff, 
Baker, 


Jordan, L. 
Ore. 

Morrison, R. G., Forester, Bur. of Land 
Mgmt., Coos Bay, Ore. 


Permanent Industrial Forest Enterprise 


COLLINS ALMANOR FOREST 


CHESTER, CALIFORNIA 


operated by 


COLLINS PINE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Operating Lumbermen Over 100 Years 


| 


“Powered-Up” means just that when applied to today’s OREGON 
Chipper Chain, the standard factory equipment or replacement 
chain for all makes of saws. 


This superior chain, famous for its outstanding quality, is built with 
the precision of a fire watch . . . stands up to heavy duty like a bull- 
dozer ... cuts with the speed and smoothness of a newly-honed razor, 


For ACTION ... for fast, clean, prolonged cutting ... on your brand 
of saw, in your kind of timber . . . specify “OREGON.” 


For SATISFACTION . .. lasting value for your money . .. maximum 
trouble-free production with minimum corrective maintenance ... 
specify “OREGON.” 5 


OMARK Industries, Inc. 
OREGON Saw Chain Division 
PORTLAND 22, OREGON 


ales Outlet For Powered-Up OREGON Chipper ¢ 


Chain 
| © COPYRIGHT 1959 BY 


Gulf States Section 
Student Grade 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Moon, D. R. 
Oliver, H. E. 
Reschar, J. C. 
Russell, R. L. 
Searles, T. D. 
Thiels, P. J. 
Thomas, A. B. 
Tubbs, C. L. 
Vail, W. K. 
Webb, F. W. 
Weldon, I. D. 
Winberry, K. R. 
STaTe UNIVERSITY 


LOUISIANA 
Allen, R. 8. 
Bays, R. M. 
Bergmann, E. H. 
Campbell, W. B. 
Eubanks, C. L. 
Gibson, H. J. 
Gillette, C. N. 
Hall, A. 
Harbuck, R. 8. 
Harrison, T. H. 
Hunter, A. G. 
Lora, H. 

LOUISIANA 
Ebarb, P. A. 
Affiliate Grade 
Irwin, F. J., Dist. Forester, Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co., Huntsville, Texas. 


Inland Empire Section 
Affiliate Grade 
Olson, R. J., Forester, Soil Cons. Serv- 
ice, Spokane, Wash. (Reinstatement). 


Intermountain Section 


Junior Grade 
Wilson, J. A., Asst. Snow Surv. Supv., 
Soil Cons. Service, Boise, Idaho, BSF, 
1946. 
Member Grade 
Frisby, W. E., Dist. Forest Ranger, 
Targhee Nat’! Forest, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho (Reinstatement). 


Kentucky-Tennessee Section 
Member Grade 

Willard, R. E., Forester, Cumberland 

Nat’! Forest, London, Ky., BSF, 1955, 

MF, 1959 (Junior 1955). 


TO YOUR HOME .. . THE EASY, ECONOMICAL WAY 


to your home . . . lends a 


distinctive modern touch 


with lasting quality. 


So easy to 
install and 
economical 
too! 


LEWISTON 104HO 
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New England Section 
Junior Grade 
Staniunas, C. E., Forester, Dept. of Nat- 
ural Resources, Boston, Mass., BSF, 
1950. 
Affiliate Grade 
Adams, 8S. K., Forest & Park Supv., 
Dept. of Natural Resources, Boston, 
Mass. 
Bliss, G. A., Asst. Dist. Forester, Dept. 
of Natural Resources, East Brewster, 
Mass. 


Northern California Section 
Member Grade 
Mehlert, C., State Park Planner, State 
Div. of Beaches & Parks, Sacramento, 
Calif. (Reinstatement). 


Ozark Section 
{ Junior Grade 
Click, D. M., Farm Forester, Mo. 
Comm., Van Buren, Mo., BSF, 
Affiliate Grade 
Craighead, M. R., Asst. Extension For- 
ester, Okla. State Univ., Stillwater, 
Okla. 


Cons. 
1955. 


Puget Sound Section 

Junior Grade 
H. A., Asst. Dist. Administrator, 
of Natural Resources, Omak, 
(Reinstatement ). 


Zepeda, 
Dept. 
Wash. 


Southeastern Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
J. C. Mareaurelle, R. L. 
Smith, J. O. 
Junior Grade 


Arnold, 
Joyner, 


| Brown, C. M., Area Supv., Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., Jacksonville, Fla., BSF, 
1951. 

Lanier, J. W., 8534 Santalia Ave., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. (Reinstatement). 

Meigs, H. K., Asst. Forester, Tenn. Coal 
Iron Div., Fairfield, Ala. (Reinstate- 
ment). 

Member Grade 

Biggert, J. C., Working Cirele Forester, 
St. Regis Paper Co., Fargo, Ga., BSF, 
1954 (Junior 1954). 

West, E., Reforestation Supt., Buckeye 
Cellulose Corp., Foley, Fla. (Reinstate- 
ment). 

Woods, D. W., Forester, USFS, Erwin, 
Tenn., BSF, 1953 (Junior 1953). 

Affiliate Grade 

Chapman, V. M., Self-employed, 
sultant Forester, Dublin, Ga. 

Associate Grade 

H., Mgr., Hudson 


Con- 


Treseot, J. 
Paper Corp., Palatka, Fla. 


Pulp & 


Southwestern Section 

Junior Grade 
H., Asst. Prof. of Forestry, 
State College, Flagstaff, Ariz., 
1950. 


Ruckes, 
Ariz. 
BSF, 


Upper Mississippi Valley Section 
Students Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 
Iowa STATE COLLEGE 
Rardin, D. L. 


No Section 
Junior Grade 


Donegan, A. W., 3 Med. Tk Bn. 37 
Armor, New York, N. Y., BSF, 1958. 
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WALL PANELING | | 
Adds a rich new beauty ts bed 
POTLATCH FORESTS, INC. 


Nature’s strong right arm 


For the houses we live in, the paper we 
communicate with and, in large part, for 
the strength of the nation’s economy . 

we owe thanks to America’s forests. And 
for preserving our forests —for giving them 
eyes to spot danger and arms for protec- 
tion — The Society of American Foresters 
deserves the praise and strong support of 


Forest-fire lookout tower, 


every American. This year, as in the past, 
The American Tobacco Company pledges 
its support to the work of the foresters. 
We will continue to caution Americans 
against carelessness with matches, ciga- 
rettes and campfires. We hope our cam- 
paign against negligence in the woods will 
make the foresters’ job an easier one. 


Bald Mountain, Va 


IS OUR MIDDLE NAME” 


LUCKY STRIKE + PALL MALL + HIT PARADE + HERBERT TAREYTON + DUAL FILTER TAREYTON 
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Forestry News 


Earthquake Geologic Area To 
Be Established 

Plans to establish a special Earth- 
quake Geologic Area in national forest 
lands affected by the violent 
earthquake in Montana an- 
nounced August 28 by the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture. An inten- 
sive survey has been started 
Forest Service to assess the effects of 
the August 17 and 18 massive earth- 
quake on life, property, and the earth’s 
surface within the Gallatin and Bea- 
verhead National Forests. 

When the survey is completed, boun- 
daries will be determined and _ the 
Earthquake Geologie Area established 
under Secretary of Agriculture regula- 
tions for setting up special areas of 


recent 
were 


by the 


great public interest. 

The Gallatin and Beaverhead Na- 
tional Forests sustained the brunt of 
shock waves which resulted in a giant 


landslide and the birth of the newest 
natural lake in the United States. 

Sentiment is already building up 
among the people of Montana for es- 
tablishing an appropriate memorial in 
Gallatin National Forest in memory 
of the men, women, and children who 
lost their lives as a result of the 
quake, Richard E. MeArdle, chief of 
the Forest Service, said that his organ- 
ization would cooperate in any appro- 
priate plan approved by the families 
concerned. 

“Though the quake area is clothed 
in tragedy,’ Mr. McArdle declared, 
“the Forest Service recognizes that the 
area has tremendous new geological 
importance as the scene of one of 
America’s severest earthquakes and its 
youngest natural lake.” Physical evi- 
dence of the earthquake will be visible 
for centuries to come. 

The Earthquake Geologie Area is 


expected to include the giant rock slide 
which dammed the Madison River, the 
new lake it created, and many of the 
prominent faults and fissures on the 
Gallatin and Beaverhead National For- 
ests which resulted from this natural 
phenomena. Mr. MeArdle stated that 
the area would be managed to protect 
and preserve evidence of earthquake 
action so that it will be available for 
observation and study. Special trails, 
overlooks and interpretative signs will 
be included. Development work will 
start after the emergency work of 
opening up roads and restoring dam- 
aged public facilities has been accom- 
plished. 

The plan to establish the Earth- 
quake Geologie Area is another action 
by the Department of Agriculture 
through the Forest Service to manage 
the national forests for total public 
interest, Mr. McArdle said. 


THE URANIA LUMBER CO., 
LIMITED 
URANIA, LOUISIANA 
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Lumber Manufacturers 
and Tree Farmers 
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Manufacturing foresters began 
SOUTHERN PINE AND HARDWOOD LUMBER showing her how 
Also it’s done! Scientific 


HARDWOOD FLOORING 
CREOSOTED PRODUCTS 
TIMBER, POLES AND PILING 
AND WOLMANIZED LUMBER 
OPERATING AT URANIA, LOUISIANA 
FOR 60 YEARS 
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Member of the Southern Pine Association 


Keep Louisiana Green 


HOW LONG 
T0 GROWA 
ATREE? 


—not nearly so 
long as Nature 
once thought she 
needed, before 
professional 


forestry has emphatically proved 
its worth. Through accelerated timber 

harvesting cycles—and the promise of perpetual 
yields — an enlightened forest products industry 
now stands strongly ready for all the building 
booms ahead. You and your fellow foresters are 
fulfilling a mighty responsibility, as guardians of 
our only replenishable natural resource! 


POPE & TALBOT, INC. firmiy believes in 


good forest management. Certified Tree Farms at 
both Oakridge, Oregon and Port Gamble, Washington 
help us look forward to even greater productivity in 
our second century of forest products service. 
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The Montana earthquake is_ re- 
ported to be one of the strongest re- 
corded earthquakes in recent history 
of the United States. The biggest earth 
movement of the entire quake area 
occurred on the Gallatin National For- 
est in Madison River Canyon seven 
miles below Hebgen Dam. There a tre- 
mendous slide, #4 mile long, slipped 


off the mountain, plugging the canyon | 
A new deep water | 


with a natural dam. 
lake is forming behind the dam and is 
expected to back water up for six to 
seven miles. 

The newly formed lake is growing 
steadily. It is expected to be fully 
formed within a few weeks. Forest 
Service spokesmen said the consensus 
of geologists and engineers who have 
examined slide forming the new lake 
is that it will 
definitely. 


Forest Service Receipts Top 
$124 Million 


National forest timber sales and oth- | 


er land uses pushed Forest Service re- 
ceipts in fiscal 1959 to a record $124,- 
067,682, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
eulture has announced. 

This was an inerease of $30 million 
over the previous fiscal year’s income. 
Cash receipts, the Department noted, 
are in addition to other benefits. 

For the year ending June 30, 1959, 
products and uses of national forests 
accounted for $122,148,445, of the 


continue to hold in- 


total. Land utilization projects brought | 


in $1,919,237. The Forest Service now 
administers 4.8 million acres of the 
latter. 

As usual, the big income producer 
was the sale of timber, which ac- 
eounted for $115,808,877 of the 1959 
total. This reflected the all-time ree- 
ord harvest of 8.34 billion board feet. 
Grazing permits brought in about $414 
million; land and power use permits 


some $214 million; and the rest came | 


from mineral leases, cropping, haying, 


sale of seeds and seed harvesting per- | 


mits, and recreation concessions. 


In November of calendar year 1958 | 


the billionth dollar in national forest 
receipts went into the Treasury, rep- 


resenting income since the Forest 
Service was established in 1905. Now 
the total deposited in the Federal 


Treasury has grown to near $1,103,- 
000,000. 

Under a broad development plan— 
Program for the National Forests— 
submitted to Congress by Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson this 
year, annual timber harvest under 
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management could be pushed on up to 
11 billion board feet within the next 


| 15 years. 


Weyerhaeuser Announces 
Name Change 

The word “timber” dropped 
from the name of Weyerhaeuser Tim- 


was 


| ber Company on September 1, it was 
_ announced by President F. K. Weyer- 


haeuser. 


At the same time, Weyerhaeuser 


| Company will adopt a new symbol for 
| the products it manufactures at plants 


in 26 states. It is an abstract tree 
within a triangle. 
“When the company was formed 
ago,” Weverhaeuser’ ex- 
was exclusively in the 


timberland. 


plained, “it 
business of managing 
Timber is still our basie resource, but 
its use in the company title does not 
indicate adequately the wide range of 
products we now manufacture. 

“The original name doesn’t take into 
consideration — the products to 
come as a result of our research and 


new 


development activities,” he said. 

The name change was approved by 
shareholders at their annual meeting 
last May. It will apply only to the 
parent and Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. Other subsidiary companies 
will retain their names, but adopt all 
other phases of the new identification 


company 


system. 

On October 1, Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co. operations beeame a part of the 
and division. The 
move was designed to “effeet maximum 
manufacturing, 


plywood 
coordination among 
distribution, sales and customer serv- 
ice activities,” it was stated. 

The Kieckhefer-Eddy division title, 
1957 by the merger of 
Kieckhefer Container Co. and The 
Eddy Paper Corp. with Weyerhaeuser, 


ereated in 


will be discontinued. Its operations 
will be grouped under divisional titles 
descriptive of function or product. 


Existing company brand 


Land Surveyors 


Forest Surveys and 

Inventories. Estab- 

lishing of boundary 
lines. 


BELANGER and BOURGET 


86 MOUNTAIN HILL, QUEBEC, 
P.Q., CANADA 


Consulting Forest Engineers 


Forest Management and 

Logging plans. Loca- 

tions for Wood indus- 
tries. 


names, 
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such as 4-Square lumber, Quad-lok 
containers and Weytex hardboard, will 
be retained, but will be supplemented 
with the new symbol. 

At eight integrated mill 
western Washington and 
Weyerhaeuser produces  container- 
board, kraft and sulfite pulp, Presto- 
jogs, plywood, hardboard, lumber, 
bark and wood fiber products, home 
and industrial insulation, particle 
board, Ply-Veneer, chemicals, and 
moldable wood fiber. 


sites in 
Oregon, 


manu- 
New 


Pulp and paperboard is 
factured at mills in Michigan, 
Jersey and North Carolina. 

Milk cartons are produced in 11 
states. Shipping containers and fold- 
ing cartons come from 24 plants in 18 
states. 


Industrial & Private 


Value of Southern Pulpwood 
Production Climbs 


The value of pulpwood produced 
in the South totaled $404,660.000 in 
1958 
1957 
wood 
lanta. 

This value was based on a 12-state 


an increase of two percent over 
according to the Southern Pulp- 


Conservation Association, At- 


pulpwood production survey by the 
U.S. Forest Service Experiment Sta- 
Asheville, N. C., and New 
Orleans, La., in cooperation with 
SPCA, Atlanta. 

Georgia led the South with total 
purchases of pulpwood valued at 
$81,860,000. Alabama followed with a 
erop valued at $52,480,000. Each of 
the remaining southern states except 
Tennessee and Oklahoma harvested a 
pulpwood crop valued in excess of 
$25,000,000. 

The survey revealed that more than 
16 percent of the total pulpwood pro- 
duction was hardwood. This usage has 


tions in 


been annually increasing for the past 
several years. 

The survey showed an all-time high 
of nine percent of the total produe- 
tion of pine and hardwood pulpwood 
came from the use of sawmill slabs 
and veneer cores, for which the pulp 
and paper industry provided a mar- 
ket. 

More than 90 percent of the South’s 
counties shared in this income. Both 
Mississippi and South Carolina re- 
ported production from 100 percent 
of their counties; Alabama and 
Georgia reported production in all 


| but one county; and Florida in all 
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but two counties in 1958, 

The growth of the pulp and paper 
industry, providing a constant market 
for pulpwood in practically all for- 
ested counties in the South, has, ac- 
cording to H. J. Malsberger, general 
manager, SPCA, “provided nearly 


every forest owner with a strong in- | 


centive for managing his tree crop.” 


Reappointment of Chairman, 
C of C Natural Resources 
Committee 


Reappointment of David L. Francis, 
president of Princess Coals, Ine., 
Huntington, W. Va., as chairman of 
the Natural Resources Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, has been announced by Cham- 
ber President Erwin D. Canham. 

With representation from all parts 
of the country, the 45-member commit- 
tee advises the Board of Directors on 
issues affecting coal, electric power, 
forestry, land management and graz- 
ing, oil and gas, mining, recreation, 
and water resources. 

Members of the “Forest Products” 
group of the committee are: Howard 
D. Bennett, Appalachian Hardwood 
Manufacturers, Ine.; Hardin R. Glas- 
cock, Jr., Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association; Dave James, 
Simpson Logging Company; Peter D. 
Joers, Dierks Forests, Ine.; Bernard 
L. Orell, Weyerhaeuser Company; and 
D. W. Timmis, Bowaters Southern Pa- 
per Corporation. 


A. T. Upson Retires from 
Western Pine Post 


A 50-year eareer in forestry was 
houored recently at Gallup, N. Mex.., 
when Arthur T. Upson, distriet forest 
engineer of the Western Pine Associa- 
tion, announced retirement. 

Western Pine’s Arizona-New Mexico 


| 


Forest Committee, of which Upson has | 


served as secretary the past nine years, 
presented him with a parchment seroll 


in recognition of his half century of | 


forestry 
industry. 
associates and friends 
Presentation 
Dunford, 


The seroll was signed by 
from coast to 
was made 


Flagstaff, 


coast. 


LeVon 


work for government and 


by | 
Ariz., | 


chairman of the committee, and Ernest | 


L. Kolbe, Portland, chief forester of 
the association. 

Upson, a 1910 forestry graduate of 
the University of Nebraska, joined the 
U. S. Forest Service that year as jun- 
ior forester, rose to supervisor and 
was chief of operations at the Forest 


Products Laboratory at Madison when | 
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| products division. 


| Tropical Region in Puerto Rico. 


| forester and tree 


in 1924 he left to affiliate with the 
technical staff of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. Later he 
NLMA’s trade extension di- 
Returning to the Forest Serv- 
ice in 1935, Upson was named director 
of the Southwestern Forest and Range 
Experiment Station at Tucson, then in 
1942 organized and directed the War 
Production Board’s lumber and lumber 
In 1943 Upson was 
the Forest Service 
In 
1949 he returned to the states as ad- 
to the California Forest and 
Experiment Station at Ber- 
keley, retiring in 1950 from federal 
service. Since 1951 he has served the 
Western Pine lumber industry as field 
farm advisor in the 
Southwest, with Colorado and Wyo- 
ming as his territory also. 


became 
rector. 


to head 


chosen 


visor 


Range 


Schools 


Forest Pathologist Retires 

Dr. Ray R. Hirt, senior professor 
of forest botany, State University Col- 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, retired August 31, 1959, after 
almost four decades of service to the 


college. 


Dr. Hirt is a native of Worthington, 
Minn. He received his Bachelor of 


Science degree from Hamline Univer- 
sity in 1917 and his Master of Science 
and Doctor of Philosophy degrees in 
forest pathology from the College of 
Forestry in 1924 and 1928, 
tively. 

He joined the College of Forestry in 
1921 steadily through 
the grades and be- 
came chairman of the Department of 
Forest Botany and Pathology in 1946. 

He the first re- 
search professor in 1955, a position 
designed specifically to provide senior 
faculty members the vital time needed 
to complete signal research in process. 


respec; 


and advanced 


various academic 


became college’s 
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Although Dr. Hirt is officially re- 
tiring, he will continue his _basie 


studies on the nuclear phenomenon of 
blister rust pathogen during the com- 
ing years until he completes his re- 
search. 

Commenting on Dr. Hirt’s retire- 
ment, Dr. Hardy L. Shirley, dean of 
the College of Forestry, said in part: 

“Dr. Hirt entered forest pathology 
in its infancy and played a paramount 
part in its rapid development through 
the next 30 years. 

“His many contributions as a teach- 
er were outstanding. 

“His research and teaching activity 
in forest pathology brought renown, 
both to the College of Forestry and to 
himself. 

“His remarkable professional activ- 


ity in his chosen field is cloquently 
attested to by some 70 professional 
papers. 


“T am very happy to announce at 
this time,” Dean Shirley said, “that 
the Board of Trustees of the College 
of Forestry is honoring Dr. Hirt, in 
recognition of his many outstanding 
contributions to the college over the 
years, by bestowing upon him as he 
retires the title of senior emeritus pro- 
fessor of forest botany.” 


Southern Illinois University 
Adds To Staff 
Dr. Ronald I. 


appointed 


Beazley has been 
of forestry at 
Southern Illinois University as a for- 
est economist in the SIU School of 
Agriculture. He will teach a course in 
forest economics during the fall term. 

Before going to SIU 
on the faculty 
versity of Minnesota where he 
ducted research, taught, and advised 
graduate students in forest economies. 
A native of Halifax, Nova Scotia, he 
received his doctorate at Purdue Uni- 
versity. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick, Canada, 
and received his master’s degree from 
Yale University. 


professor 


Beazley 
at the 


was 
Uni- 
con- 


forestry 


Public 


J. M. Owens on European Trip 


James M. Owens, director of the 


| Forest Products Division of the Busi- 


| tration, U. 


ness and Defense Services Adminis- 
S. Department of Com- 
merce, will, following the completion 
of assignment around the middle of 


| October as director of United States 
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Trade Mission to Yugoslavia, visit sev- 
eral European cities for the Depart- 
ment, BDSA acting administrator, H. 
H. Hughes, has announced. 

Owens will meet with officials of the 
Forestry and Forest Products Division 
of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion in Rome and while there he will 
also visit plants of the forest prod- 
ucts industry. In Munich, Paris, and 
Geneva, Owens will consult with wood 
particle board producers and users to 
determine techniques of manufacture 
and European particle board applica- 
tions. In London, he will visit hard- 
wood lumber importers and fabricators 
and paper and paperboard buyers rel- 
ative to the potential for United States 
exports of these commodities. 


Mr. Owens plans to return shortly 
after November 1. 


Personnel Changes Announced 
By Southeastern Station 


Two personnel changes were re- 
cently announced by the Southeastern 
Forest Experiment Station. 

Rufus Page, formerly in charge of 
forest utilization services for the state 
of Georgia, in a cooperative agree- 
ment between the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice and the Georgia Forestry Com- 
mission, has moved to Asheville, N. C. 

In Asheville, Page will become as- 
sistant to Walton R. Smith, chief of 
the division of forest utilization re- 
search, 

Paul J. Bois, forest products tech- 
nologist in the Asheville office for three 
years, will replace Page in Macon, Ga. 

Page, who spent the past four years 
in Macon, is a graduate of North 
Carolina State College. Prior to 
World War II he was assistant ex- 
tension forester for North Carolina, 
and extension forester for the state 
of Alabama. After service with the 
U. S. Navy during the war, Page be- 
came supervisor of the Bladen Lakes 
State Forest in Elizabethtown, N. C. 
Immediately before joining the U. §S. 
Forest Service, he was in the pulp- 
wood business and a consulting for- 
ester in Pittsboro, N. C. 

Bois attended the University of 
Illinois and is a graduate of Michigan 
State University. Before moving to 
Asheville he spent five and one-half 
years at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory in Madison, Wis. 

T. E. Avery, a research forester 
with the U. S. Forest Service, joined 
the Division of Forest Economies Re- 
rearch in Asheville. Ile transferred 
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| after a year in the Washington office, 


where he carried on work in forest 
survey and photogrammetry resarch. 

Avery holds degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Duke, and the 
University of Minnesota. He began 
working for the Forest Service in 
1949. Then, for a year, was a manage- 
ment forester for Armstrong Cork 
Company in Macon, Ga. From 1951 
to 1955 he was assistant professor of 
forestry at Arkansas A & M College 
in Monticello, Ark. 


Doolittle Assigned to the 
Northeastern Station 

Joining the Northeastern Forest Ex- 
periment Station Division of Forest 
Management Research is Warren T. 
Doolittle, who was formerly a staff 
assistant of this same division in the 


Washington office. 


Doolittle joined the Forest Service 
in 1946 after graduating from Iowa 


| State College. Until 1955 he did forest 


management research at the Asheville 
(N. C.) Research Center of the South- 
eastern Forest Experiment Station. 
During this time he also completed 
graduate studies that led to a Master’s 
degree in forestry from Duke Uni- 


| versity and a Ph.D. degree from Yale 


University. 

Then for two years, Dr. Doolittle 
was with the Division of Forest Man- 
agement Research at the Southeastern 
Station. From 1957 until assuming his 
new duties in Upper Darby, he was 
in the Washington office. 


Axel Lindh to Washington 
Assignment 

Axel G. Lindh, chief of the Division 
of Timber Management for Region 
One of the U. S. Forest Service, Mis- 
soula, Mont., has been promoted to 
a position in the Office of the Chief 
of the Forest Service, Washington, 
Cc. 
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Mr. Lindh will serve as director of 
the Division of Land Adjustments, 
which supervises a number of land 
functions for the Forest Service. 

“A native of Oregon, Lindh received 
a degree in forestry from Oregon 
State College in 1930. 

Appointed to the Willamette Na- 
tional Forest in 1931, Lindh later had 
tours of duty in Missouri and in the 
Milwaukee regional office on land ae- 
quisition work. He then became super- 
visor of the Nicolet National Forest 
in Wisconsin. 

In 1937 Lindh was appointed chief 
of the division of land acquisition in 
the Washington Office, a unit which 
is now a branch of the division he 
now heads. While in Washington, 
D. C. he was detailed to the timber 
salvage and hazard reduction pro- 
gram which followed the New England 
hurricane of 1938. 

Lindh transferred to Missoula in 
1939 as assistant regional forester in 
charge of the Division of Fire Con- 
trol. In 1944 he was reassigned as as- 
sistant regional forester in charge of 
the Division of Timber Management. 


AXEL LINDH 


C. E. Randall Retires 


Charles E. Randall, in charge of the 
branch of Special Reports, U. S. For- 
est Service, retired on June 30, after 
more than 35 years of service with the 
federal government. 

During World War I, he served 
with the U. S. Navy. 

Randall graduated from Stanford 
in 1920 and was then granted a fellow- 
ship at Oregon State College, where 
he spent a year in graduate work in 
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botany and forestry subjects. Later 
he earned an M.A. degree at George 
Washington University. 

In 1921 Randall became a junior 
forest pathologist with the Bureau of 
Plant Industry in Washington, D. C. 
Two years later he resigned to go into 
newspaper work in Washington, re- 
turning to government service in 1927 
as press officer for the 
Forest Service. then he has 
served as editor, information specialist, 
chief of the section of Educational 
Cooperation, and head of the branch 
of Special Reports and Writing Serv- 
ices. 

Randall is the author or co-authe 
of numerous publications and articles 
and was the originator and author of 
“Unele Forest Rangers,” one 
of the earliest dramatized educational 
radio programs. The program was 
broadcast weekly from 1932: to 1944 
by the National Broadeasting Com- 
pany on a coast-to-coast network. 


information 
Since 


Sam’s 


Promotion and Transfer of 
J. G. Heintzelman 


Jack G. Heintzelman, fire control 
officer at the Mt. Hood National For- 
est, was promoted and transferred, as 
of August 23, to the position of Safety 
Officer in the office of the chief of 
the U. S. Forest Service, Washington, 
D. C. Heintzelman, a native of the 
State of Washington and University 
of Washington forestry graduate, be- 
gan his Forest Service career in the 
Siskiyou National Forest, later trans- 
ferring to the Olympie National For- 
est, where he remained until assigned 
to the supervisor’s staff of the Mt. 
Hood National Forest in 1956. 


Kentucky Forester Promoted 

Loy W. Shreve, Mayfield, Ky., who 
has been assistant district forester in 
charge of forest management for the 
Western District, Kentucky Division 
of Forestry, has been promoted to the 
position of district forester of tha 
district. He replaced R. A. Nelson who 
died July 28, 1959 of a heart attack. 

Shreve joined the Division of For- 
estry in the capacity of service for- 
ester in August 1954. He is a for- 
estry graduate of West Virginia Uni- 
versity. 


Soil Conservation Society 
Honors E. I. Kotok 

Edward I. Kotok, recently retired 
from active work in the U. S. Forest 
Service, received an honorary mem- 
bership in the Soil Conservation So- 
ciety of America at the organization’s 
14th annual meeting at Rapid City, 


S. Dak., in August. 

Kotok is known internationally for 
his leadership and research work and 
development of policies and technical 
information which have contributed 
much to land management, conserva- 
tion, and flood protection. He has 
served as a vice president of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters and is a 
Fellow in the Geographical Society. 

The Soil Conservation Society of 
America is an organization of over 
9,500 members in 73 countries. It is 
dedicated to the development of the 
science and art of land and water 
management. The theme of the three- 
day annual meeting was “commemorat- 
ing soil and water conservation prog- 
ress.” Well over 1,300 members and 
guests of the Society registered. One 
of the features of the meeting took 
place on August 26, when the first 
commemorative soil conservation stamp 
was introduced to the American pub- 
lic in an impressive ceremony. A spe- 
cial commemorative coin medallion was 
also presented to Hugh H. Bennett, 
who is one of the outstanding pioneer 
soil conservationists of the world and 
a founder of the SCSA. 


Equipment 


New Film on “Buschmaster,” 
Forest Management Vehicle 
Timberline Equipment Company, 
Bradley, has completed an 18- 
minute, 16mm color-sound motion piec- 
ture of the Buschmaster, described as 


the “world’s first all-purpose forest 
management vehicle.” 


For fire the Buschmaster 


carries a 550-gallon water supply and 


control, 


FRANK E. KARPICK 
130 Kay Street 
Buffalo 15, New York 
Consultant to Municipalities—Specializ- 
ing in Shade Tree Planting Programs and 
Shade Tree Maintenance Problems — 


Northeastern United States 


Phone WAlnut 8-4928 


RANDLE Jj. DEDEAUX 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
P.O. Box 57 PERKINSTON, MISS. 


WILLIAM H. PRICE 
FOREST MANAGEMENT 
Specializing in 
Timber Tax Problems 


2626 W. Lynn—Seattle 99, Wash. 
AT 3-7482 


WESTERN TIMBER SERVICES 


California-Oregon-Washington 
Robert E. Kleiner 
Arcata, California 


Arcata Hotel Bldg. — VA-2-1333 


LEON ALLEN NIX 


Consulting Forester 
TIMBER APPRAISAL AND 
OPERATING PLANS 
REGISTERED PROFESSIONAL FORESTER 
260 Main St. 
BRAMPTON, ONT., CANADA 


PAUL T. WINSLOW 
Consulting Forest Engineer 


ESTIMATES—APPRAISALS—MANAGEMENT 
STAATSBURGH-ON-HUDSON, N. Y, 


TREE FARM 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE 
1166-7th Avenue, West, Eugene, Oregon 

Protection—Reforestation—Inventory 

Utilization—Research 


Verne D. Bronson, Chief forester, Phone 5-537! 


COST ESTIMATES—TAK APPRAISALS—CRUISING 
SURVEYS AMD MANAGEMENT 


INTERMOUNTAIN 
TIMBER SERVICE 


4101 STATE ST. 
PHONE 2-4300 


THOMAS (TOM) C. CLIFTON 


Monticello, Arkansas 


POMEROY & McGOWIN 


MANAGER S 


Chapman, Alabama 


Insurance Co. 


KEITH CRANSTON, Foresrry CoNnsuLTANT 


LELAND, MISSISSIPPI (HEADQUARTERS) 
Professional services and nationwide loans on timber- 
land, provided through Connecticut General Life 


Also supervision of estates; 
praisals; Forestry Personnel Placement with I 


Marketing; Ap- 
ustry. 
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high-pressure fogging apparatus. It 
builds fire lines and sets backfires. 

In construction and maintenance, it 
is adapted for road building, earth 
moving, road maintenance, and clear- 
ing. 

In forest management, it can be 
used for tree planting, fertilizing, 
spraying, site preparation, and con- 
trolled burning. 

Groups and organizations desiring 
to show the film should write direct 
to the company. 


Forestry Employment 


S.A.F. members are privileged to insert one 
60-word advertisement in this column without 
charge. Forest industries desiring to employ 
foresters may insert advertisements at the rate 
of $4 per column inch. Copy must be received 
by the end of this month for an advertisement 
to appear in the issue after next. 

Obviously the Society cannot assume re 
sponsibility beyond making it possible for pro- 
spective employee and employer to enter into 
negotiations. 


Positions Available 


GOVERNMENT OF NEW ZEALAND 


Director of Research, Forest Research Institute, 
Rotorua, New Zealand Forest Service 


Salary up to £2,060 with provision for 
outstanding men to proceed to £2,160 or 
£2,260 on merit 

Applicants for this senior appointment 
must have high academic qualifications in 
forestry and must have achieved some dis- 
tinction in forestry research. 

The appointment provides scope for in- 
spirational leadership of a research team 
working on all aspects of forestry and for 
est products 

Applications close in Washington on No 
vember 9. Application forms and further 
information may be obtained from the New 
Zeaiand Embassy, 19 Observatory Circle 
N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 


Forester with experience in southern pine re- 
gion for cruising, marking, management and 
general field work with established firm in the 
South. Beginning salary $400 per month, ex- 
penses, plus company benefits. 

Box 0, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Positions Wanted 


Forester, A.B., M.F.. 1956, Michigan State 
Univ. Age 32, married, 1 child. Experience: 
Summer work in general forestry. 3 yrs. in 
S. E. coastal plain in woodland management. 
Intensive work in all phases of conversion, 
site preparation, planting, pine liberation, 
drainage etc. Desire position with private in- 
dustry with opportunity for advancement, or 
with an aggressive consultant forester. 

Box L. Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Forester, B.S.F., 1957, Purdue. Age 24, single. 
Experience: Summer work during school for 
3 months in the Northwest and 3 months for 
a large lumber company in the central! states. 
Northern Inventory for 5 months before enter- 
ing the service. Further survey training in 
the Army. Separation date is February 10, 
1960. Desire position in the North, Northwest, 
or Arizona. 

Box M, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washi 6, D. 
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Points of Interest in California 
(Map accompanies) 


California is a land of contrasts: it 
has a wide variety of geological forma- 
tions, soils, climates, and vegetation as- 
sociations—from desert land in_ the 
southeast corner to towering redwood 
stands in the northwest corner which 
probably produce as much organic mat- 
ter per acre as any place in the world. 
In the accompanying map, we have tried 
to spot places where visiting Society 
members may have an opportunity to 
sample this variety and visit with their 
professional counterparts on the ground. 

We have concentrated on headquarters 
of public agencies where someone is 
likely to be on duty to advise on ac- 
cessibility of areas the visitor would like 
to see at this time of year. (The weather 
is notoriously ‘‘abnormal’’ here, as else- 
where, when visitors arrive; it could be 
rainy and cool though November days 
are often clear and crisp, especially in 
the Sierra Nevada.) We have also 
spotted experimental and demonstration 
areas wherever possible because by and 
large they have been chosen to represent 
typical California environments. Only 
those sawmills or forest products plants 
known to have organized plant tours for 
visitors are indicated on the map. Many 
points of general interest are omitted— 
National Parks and Monuments, State 
Parks and Beaches, recreation areas, and 
historical centers, These are indicated 
on almost any road map distributed by 
oil companies. 

November in the San Francisco Bay 
Area is usually a delightful fall period. 
Long-term Weather Bureau records for 
the month show a mean maximum tem- 
perature of 65°F., mean minimum of 50°, 
a 38° ‘‘lowest of record,’’ and 7 days 
out of 30 with rain. 

Dovetass F. Roy 
CLYDE M, WALKER 


U. 8S. Forest Service—National 
Forests 


. Regional Office, California Region. 
630 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 

. Angeles National Forest. 115 S. Los 
Robles Ave., Pasadena. 

. Cleveland National Forest. 
Broadway, San Diego. 
Eldorado National Forest. 
ville. 

. Inyo National Forest. 407 W. Line 
Street, Bishop. 

. Klamath National Forest. Yreka. 

. Lassen National Forest. Susanville. 

. Los Padres National Forest. Federal 
Building, Santa Barbara. 

. Mendocino National Forest. Willows. 

. Modoe National Forest. Alturas. 
Plumas National Forest. Quincy. 

. San Bernardino National Forest. 
San Bernardino. 

. Sequoia National Forest. Porterville. 

. Shasta-Trinity National Forests. 760 
Parkview Ave., Redding. 

. Sierra National Forest. 
Tulare St., Fresno. 

. Six Rivers National Forest. 331 J 
St., Eureka. 

. Stanislaus National Forest. Sonora. 

. Tahoe National Forest. Nevada City. 
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Placer- 


3525 


. Areadia Equipment Development 
Center. Arcadia. 

. Mt. Shasta Nursery. McCloud. 

. Placerville Nursery. Placerville. 

. Redding Smokejumper Base. Redd- 
ing. 


U. 8. Forest Service—Research 


23. Pacific Southwest Forest and Range 
Experiment Station. 1960 Addison 
St., Berkeley. Headquarters for the 
research branch of the Forest Serv- 
ice for California and Hawaii. 

. Big Creek Experimental Watershed. 
Fresno County, about 40 miles north- 
east of Fresno via State Highway 
180 to Centerville and thence by the 
Kings River Road through Piedra 
and Trimmer. Study area for re- 
search on methods of managing 
watersheds in the foothills. 

. Blacks Mountain Experimental For- 
est. Lassen County, about 35 miles 
north of Westwood on the Westwood- 
Pittville Highway. Pilot plant for 
harvesting, regeneration, and stand 
improvement practices in the east- 
side ponderosa pine type. 

. Buttermilk Game Browse Area. 

Inyo County, 11 miles west of 
Bishop. Field trials of methods to 
restore game browse on deer range 
in a bitterbrush, sagebrush and 
perennial grass type. Very dry 
climate. Granitic soil. 
Central Sierra Snow Laboratory. 
Nevada County, 2 miles west of 
Donner Summit on U. 8. Highway 
40. Field headquarters for research 
on snow hydrology and methods of 
managing watersheds in the snow 
zone. 

. Challenge Experimental Forest. 
Yuba County, adjoining the town 
of Challenge. Includes 2,250 acres 
representative of young-growth pon- 
derosa pine on low-elevation, high- 
quality timber sites. Study area for 
harvesting and regeneration trials. 

. Doyle Game Browse Area. Lassen 
County, about 43 miles south of 
Susanville on U. S. Highway 395. 
Dry climate, granitie soil, and 
vegetation chiefly sagebrush, salt- 
bush, some bitterbrush and annual 
grasses. Field trials of methods to 
restore game browse. 

. Feather River Experimental Forest. 

Plumas County, 8 miles southeast of 
Quincy on the Quincy-LaPorte Road. 
Includes about 4,000 acres of rep- 
resentative mixed stands of pine, 
true firs, Douglas-fir, and incense 
eedar on the western slopes of the 
Sierra Nevada. Inactive. 
Flukey Springs Browse Area. Modoc 
County, 20 miles northwest of 
Canby on State Highway 139. Rep- 
presentative of bitterbrush, juniper, 
perennial grass cover on winter deer 
ranges on northeastern California 
plateau. Moderately dry climate. 
Soil of basaltic origin. At 4,300 feet 
elevation. Field trials of methods 
to restore game browse. 

. Forest Tree Physiology Laboratory. 
Los Angeles County, Pasadeaa, on 


33. 


the campus of the California In- 
stitute of Technology. Plant phy- 
siology laboratories, greenhouses, 
and Earhart Plant Research Labora- 
tory (for growing plants under con- 
trolled environmental conditions). 
Fundamental physiology of forest 
trees to improve artificial and na- 
tural regeneration of forests. 
Harvey Valley Experimental Range. 
Lassen County, about 30 miles 
north of Westwood and east of West- 
wood-Pittville Highway. A typical 
grazing allotment of about 32,000 
acres. Representative of perennial 
type mountain summer ranges in- 
cluding cutover pine timber and in- 
termingled meadows, Pilot area for 
a test of rest-rotation range man- 
agement system in the bunchgrass 
type. 

Hat Creek Forest Insect Laboratory. 
Shasta County, about 25 miles north 
of Manzanita Lake, Lassen National 
Park, by way of State Highway 89. 
Headquarters for forest insect sur- 
vey activities in northeastern Cali- 
fornia and field laboratory for 
studying bark beetles and other in- 
sects that attack ‘‘eastside’’ forests. 
Institute of Forest Genetics, Fl 
Dorado County, about 5 miles east 
of Placerville by way of U. 8. High- 
way 50. Center for research in for- 
est genetics and tree breeding. 
Facilities include the Eddy Arbore 
tum which is probably the most 
complete collection of the world’s 
pines plus laboratories, nursery, and 
field plantings. 

Miami Forest Insect Laboratory. 
Mariposa County, about 3 miles 
south of Yosemite National Park on 
State Highway 41. Biology, ecology, 
behavior, and control of insects that 
attack forest trees in the mixed- 
conifer type. Studies include work 
on residual-type chemical sprays for 
bark beetle control. 


. Orleans Forest Insect Laboratory. 


. San Dimas 


40. 


Humboldt County, at Orleans on the 
Klamath River Highway about 90 
miles northeast of Eureka. Field 
laboratory for studying Douglas-fir 
cone and seed insects, and head- 
quarters for forest insect survey ac- 
tivities in northwestern California. 
Richmond Fire Laboratory. Contra 
Costa County, Richmond, on the 
grounds of the Engineering Field 
Station, University of California. 
(Near University of California For- 
est Products Laboratory.) 
Experimental Forest. 
Los Angeles County, San Gabriel 
Mountains northeast of Glendora. 
Includes 17,000 acres in San Dimas 
and Big Dalton Canyons. Repre- 
sentative of the chaparral-covered 
mountains of southern California. 
Principal center for research on 
methods of managing  brushland 
watersheds and field headquarters 
for forest fire research in southern 
California. 

San Joaquin Experimental Range. 
Madera County, about 28 miles 
north of Fresno on State Highway 
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41. About 4,600 acres of land repre- 
sentative of the annual-plant ranges 
of the Sierra Nevada foothills, in- 
eluding open grassland and wood- 
land. Principal center for research 
on annual-type ranges. 

Stanislaus Experimental Forest. 
Tuolumne County, 30 miles east of 
Sonora by way of State Highway 80. 
Includes about 1,500 acres represen- 
tative of mixed-conifer stands at 
middle elevations in the westside 
Sierra Nevada. High site quality 
for sugar pine. Study area for tests 
of regeneration and growth after 
harvest cutting. 

Susanville Research Center. Lassen 
County, 617 Main Street, Susanville. 
Headquarters for range and timber 
management research in northeast- 
ern California. 

Swain Mountain Experimental For- 
est. Plumas County, about 10 miles 
north of Westwood on the Westwood- 
Pittville Highway. Site of tests for 
development of silvicultural manage- 
ment method for white fir and Cali- 
fornia red fir forests. Includes 6,000 
acres representative of high-altitude 
true-fir forests in the Sierra Nevada- 
Caseade Range. 

Tuolumne Meadows Forest Insect 
Laboratory. Tuolumne County, at 
the head of Tuolumne Meadows in 
Yosemite National Park. Repre- 
senting typical high Sierra country 
resulting from glacial action in 
granite peaks where lodgepole pine 
predominates. Other species in or- 
der of abundance are mountain hem- 
lock, red fir, western white pine, 
whitebark pine, and Jeffrey pine. 
Field laboratory devoted to studies 
of the biology and control of the 
lodgepole pine needle miner. 
Teakettle Creek Experimental For- 
est. Fresno County, about 73 miles 
east of Fresno in the North Fork 
drainage of Kings River. Includes 
1,900 acres representative of mixed- 
conifer and true-fir forests in the 
snow zone of the Sierra Nevada. 
Pilot plant area for the high Sierra 
snow zone. 


46. Yurok Redwood Experimental For- 


est. Del Norte County, 4 miles north 
of Klamath on U. 8S. Highway 
101. Contains about 955 acres repre- 
sentative of North Coast forests of 
redwood and Douglas-fir. Studies of 
management and utilization in the 
redwood timber type. 


California State Division of Forestry 


State Forester’s Headquarters. 301 
State Office Building No. 1, 10th 
Street and Capitol Avenue, Sacra- 
mento. 

Central Coast District. 480 Calle 
Principal, Monterey. 

North Coast District. 135 Ridgeway 
Avenue, Santa Rosa. 

Northern District 1000 Cypress 
Street, Redding. 

Sacramento District. 1001 Jed 
Smith Drive, Sacramento. 


. San Joaquin District. 1234 East 


Shaw Avenue, Fresno. 

Southern District. 2524 Mulberry 
Street, Riverside. 

Jackson State Forest. Mendocino 
County, east of Fort Bragg on the 
Fort Bragg-Willets Road. 52,040 
acres. Young-growth redwood stands. 
Latour State Forest. Shasta County, 
50 miles east of Redding. North 
of State Highway 44, vicinity of 
Viola. 9,013 acres. Mixed-conifer 
timber type. 

Mountain Home State Forest. Tu- 
lare County, 40 miles east of Porter- 
ville. Headquarters at Springville. 
4,560 acres in mixed-conifer type 
including giant sequoia trees. 

Ben Lomond State Forest Nursery. 
Santa Cruz County, 15 miles north 
of Santa Cruz. 

Headquarters Nursery. Yolo Coun- 
ty, 4 miles east of Davis on U. 8S. 
Highway 40. Seed processing, seed 
and tree distribution. Coordination 
of state nursery work, and produc- 
tion of planting stock for low eleva- 
tion plantings. 

Magalia State Forest Nursery. Butte 
County, 8 miles north of Paradise. 
Parlin Fort State Nursery. Mendo- 
cino County. In Jackson State For- 
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est, located 12 miles east of Fort 
Bragg. 


Industry Mills Providing Tours 


. Diamond Gardner Corporation. Te- 


hama County, Red Bluff, on U. S. 
Highway 99. 

Ivory Pine Company. Tulare Coun- 
ty, Dinuba. 

Michigan-California Lumber Com- 
pany. El Dorado County, Camino, 
on U. 8S. Highway 50. 

The Pacific Lumber Company. Hum- 
boldt County, Scotia, on U. S. High- 
way 101, 

Union Lumber Company. Mendo- 
cino County, Fort Bragg, on State 
Highway 1. 

Ralph L. Smith Lumber Company. 
Shasta County, Anderson, on U. 8. 
Highway 99. 


Miscellaneous 


Humboldt State College. Humboldt 
County, Areata. Offers four-year 
course in forestry. 

University of California School of 
Forestry. Berkeley. Forest Products 
Laboratory operated by the School 
of Forestry is at the University’s 
Engineering Field Station in Rich- 
mond; inquire at the School for 
directions. 


. Camp Califorest. Plumas County. 


Meadow Valley. 

Blodgett Forest. El Dorado County, 
Georgetown. 

Howard Demonstration Forest. Men- 
docino County, south of Willits. 
Whitaker Forest. Tulare County. 
Young-growth stands of giant se- 
quoia. 

Areata Community Forest. Hum- 
boldt County, Areata. Young-growth 
redwood and ‘‘ white wood’’ stands. 


. Chareoal plant. San Luis Obispo 


County, Paso Robles, north edge of 
city. 

Muir Woods National Monument. 
Marin County, near Mill Valley. 
Stand of redwoods close to San 
Francisco; bus tours possible. 
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Simply slide tines under the ‘‘woodpile’’—clamp on the top 


Half-cord 


New International Drott T-340 skid grapple 


Now you can own the “minimum crew” advantages of the 
famous logger-developed International Drott skid-grapple — 
teamed with the new, cost-cutting International T-340 crawler! 


You get the original patented top grab-arm action to clamp 
onto a full half-cord of pulpwood (or similar weight of saw-logs) 
—to give you positive load-control, all the way. With pry-over- 
shoe action you get 11,200 lb. of break-out force to wrench loose 
the grapple-full—even wood that’s frozen down or mudded in! 


You get woods-worthy performance and long life features in 
the T-340, entirely new in a crawler of this size! The long-life 
tracks, for example, have bridge-strong U-channel frames for 
loading and logging on rough terrain. Heat-treated forged steel 
rollers are fitted with bronze bushings and have big-capacity 
lube reservoirs, effectively sealed. The high-torque, 4-cylinder, 
International 45 hp* engine gives the T-340 the wallop to chal- 
lenge bigger rigs! 

See how the sensibly-priced T-340 skid-grapple can streamline your 
operations—multiply your profits! Ask the nearby International 
Harvester dealer to demonstrate on your job. For his name and 
address, write International Harvester Company, Dept. JF-10, 
P. O. Box 7333, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


International Harvester Company, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Drott Manufacturing Corp., Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 


INTERNATIONAL. 


grab-arm with positive hydraulic control—and come out with a full 
half-cord with the new International Drott T-340 skid-grapple! 3 


You can “semi-skid” the load to the truck—then lift to full 
height of 9% ft. in only 6.4 seconds! Interchange the skid- 
grapple with bucket or blade and you've got an all-purpose 
road-building rig! 
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PROVED BY 
CLARENCE 
TUCKER 


“My new Homelite is the finest saw | have ever used” 


Another user testimonial for HOMELITE 7-21C 


Mr. Clarence L. Tucker of Sandpoint, Idaho is a man who knows what 
he wants from a chain saw and he also knows that when you cut big timber, 
it pays to buy the best . . . the Homelite 7-21C. 

With a gear ratio of 2.8 to 1, the 7-21C has all of the extra lugging power 
you need *o fell trees up to 7 feet in diameter at speeds that cut through 20” 
trees in 18 seconds. Its balanced 21 pounds (less bar and chain) make it 
easy to handle on the job, easy to carry to the job. Big fuel tank lets you 
cut longer between refuelings. 

Famous Homelite short-stroke engine and 
quality features reduce maintenance and down- 
time. It adds up to more cutting time and greater 
profits for you. 


find Your 
Homelite Dealer 
In The 


‘Yellow Pages’ 


PROOF — In his letter Mr. Tucker had this to say: “The new 
Homelite is the finest saw, bar none, I have ever . Ihave used 
— other makes and would place my Homelite against any of them 
or cutting.” 


Ask your Homelite dealer for a free demonstration of the 7-21C and 
find out for yourself. And be sure to see the full Homelite quality 
line of chain saws for professionals. 


As little as $6.10 weekly after small down payment 
* only 21 pounds less bar and chain 

* fells trees up to 7 feet in diameter 

* straight blades 14” — 60” 

* 16” plunge-cut bow 

¢ clearing bar, brush cutter 


THINK FIRST OF QUALITY... THINK FIRST OF 


HOM ELITE 


A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. 
4110 RIVERDALE AVE., PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 


In Canada: Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
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